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Agenda 


TUESDAY 


© SOVIET JEWRY sponsored 
by the Hillel Student Society. The 
discussion will be led by Martin 
Penn. 5 p.m. at 2070 Mackay, EN- 
401. 

¢ R.1.A. INFORMATION SES- 
SION with R.LA. from various in- 
dustries, at the Oasis Bar in the 
Campus Centre. 4:30 -7 p.m. Free 
admission. For information, contact 
Ben Harrison 482-9280. 

® CAMPUS CENTRE MOVIE 
will be Gentlemen Prefer Blondes at 
7 p.m. and Bus Stop at 9 p.m. 
Admission free. 


WEDNESDAY 


® SCREENING OF P4W-PRI- 
SON FOR WOMEN, 1-4 p.m. 
There will be three speakers, a wo- 
men’s rights activist and two former 
prisoners. Admission free. 2170 Bi- 
shop. 

¢ CUSO EDUCATION INFO 
SESSION with a CUSO represent- 
ative to discuss teaching overseas. 
H-662 from 8:30 to 10 p.m. For more 
info 933-1153. 

¢ A.H.S.A. FILM SERIES pre- 
sents “The Architecture of Frank 
Lloyd Wright”, and “Athens: the 
Golden Age” in VA-323'from 11:55 to 
1 p.m. Admission is .75 at the door. 
@ MEETING OF THE STUDENT 
CAPITAL CAMPAIGN COM- 
MITTEE in Room H-333-6 from 
noon to 2 p.m. Coffee will be served. 
@ FEMINISM AND HOMOSEX- 


UALITY, a discussion at Lesbian 
and Gay Friends of McGill. Room 
302 from 4-6 p.m. For info call 879- 
8406 or 392-8912. 

¢ BIBLE DISCUSSION sponsor- 
ed by Hillel at 2070 Mackay, EN-401 
at 5 p.m. Info at 931-0826. 

® GRAD BALL. COMMITTEE 
meeting in the Bunker Conference 
Room at Loyola. 2:30 p.m. All wel- 
come. For info, 879-4500 or 482- 
9280. 


THURSDAY 
¢ JAZZ STUDIES CONCERTS 


the Independent Study Combo will 


perform at the Campus Centre at 
8:00 p.m. Admission is free. 

¢ POET AND SCHOLAR RICH- 
ARD SOMMER will read from his 
works at noon in the Vanier Library, 
Loyola. ¢ 

¢ JAZZ IMPROVISATION 
GROUPS will perform at 8:00 p.m. 
in Room H-110. 

¢ GAMBISTJORDI SAVALL will 
perform with Rejean Poirier, and 
Margaret Little at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. Admission is free. 
The concert will be recorded for 
CBC radio. 

e CUSA THURSDAY MOVIE 
will be Mommie Dearest from 11 
a.m. in H-110. Admission is free with 


¢ LUCIE TREMBLAY, québéc- 
oise singer, will perform and discuss 
the state of women’s music in Que- 
bec. Sponsored by Lesbian and Gay 
Friends of Concordia, in Room 2060 
Mackay, 2nd floor. 4 to 6 p.m. Every- 
one welcome! Bring a friend! 


HELP THE PEOPLE OF 


trying to build their country 


GRENADA 


PHOTO CREDIT: BRUCE PATON 


SE as 


“My concern is for the ordinary Grenadians who put a lot of effort. sweat. tears and ‘love into 


Marlene Green CUSO Field Staff Officer 


CUSO is launching a fundraising campaign for medical supplies and 


reconstruction in Grenada. 


Your donations to the CUSO Grenada Development Fund will be channelled to 
the Caribbean island as soon as CUSO can be sure that aid will reach those 


people who so desperately need it 


CUSO workers have assisted the people of Grenada on projects that helped 
break the poverty cycle. By working with cooperatives, agriculture, women and 
health programs, CUSO really was making a difference. We want that work to 


continue 


Please add your voice to those of other Canadians concerned about the 
future of Grenada. Phone in your tax deductible donation today by calling the 


CUSO Hot Line — 800-268-T] 21 


or mail your cheque to: CUSO, 154 Slater Street, OTTAWA, Ontario K41P 5H5. 


YES, | want to HELP THE PEOPLE OF GRENADA CALL TOLL FREE 


Enclosed is my tax-deductible cheque for 


0 $10 OS15 0 $25 0 $50 0 $100 G $500 O Other 


Use your VISA Card to pledge 
Card number 


expiry date 


ae iad Se a el Seen ae ee 


800-268-4124 


0 | NEED MORE FACTS 
Send me information 


@ cuso 


NAME: __ 151 Slater Street 
OTTAWA, Ontario 


ADDRESS: 


——______________ POSTAL CODE: 


$$ K IP SHS 


CUSO is a registered 
charity #0599035-21-10 


FRIDAY 

e¢ THE DEPARTMENT OF CI- 
NEMA AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
will present guest lecturer Kay Arm- 
atage in VA-114 at 7:30 p.m. A recep- 
tion will be held after the screening. 
¢ G.S.A. DIVISION III OPEN 
HOUSE, will be held in the G.S.A. 
lounge at 1452 Bishop St. from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. For information, 879- 
7219. 


_ © GOODTIMES PARTY sponsor- 


ed by the Finance Students’ Society. 
At the Compos Centre, downstairs. 
Admission is only $1, so bring a 
friend. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


© THERE IS A CONTEST, open 
to anyone who wants to submit an 
idea for a theme or design for the 
1984 Carnival button. Submit ent- 
ries to David Baird at either H-639 or 
the Loyola CUSA office at 6931 
Sherbrooke W. 

¢ THE CONCORDIA EL SAL- 
VADOR COMMITTEE is organ- 
‘izing a fund raising bazaar to help 
finance community development 
projects in Central America. If you 
have anything to contribute, call Bil! 
at 672-5666 to arrange pick up. 

¢ FLEA-FLYER the Campus Cen- 
tre Information desk will begin a 
service for anyone who wants to buy 
or sell goods. The Flea Flyer will be 
published weekly and distributed at 
the Campus Centre information 
desk each Monday. Submit your ad 
in person at the info. desk by noon 
Friday for Monday morning public- 
ation. 


° LESBIAN AND GAY 
FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA 
offers an alternative discussion 
group. This group is limited to male 
university students in a non gay 
world. Local office is in room 307 at 
2060 Mackay. Meetings are from 
19:30 to 21:30. Call 879-8406. 

e FREE MEDITATION CLASS- 
ES every Tuesday till Nov. 29 at 8:30 
p.m. The classes are offered by the 
Sri Chinmoy Centre at Norris build- 
ing in N-011. Admission is free. 

* CONCORDIA WOMEN’S 
COLLECTIVE is looking for a logo 
to appear on buttons, letterheads 
and posters. Please submit all ideas 
to 2070 Mackay, Rm. 339-3 by Dec. 
1. Call: 879-4510. 

¢ CONCORDIA WOMEN’S 
COLLECTIVE office hours are on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays from 
noon to 5 p.m. All welcome to drop 
in and find out more about the 
collective. Tel: 879-4510. 

© SKI WEEK from Jan. ist to 6th 
is promoted by the Concordia Travel 
Resource Center, H-508-12. Skiing 
at Sugarloaf, Sugarbush, Mont Ste- 
Anne. Cross country is also available. 
¢ PSYCHOLOGY STUDENTS 
are needed to put together a Nov- 
ember edition of CUPA times. Drop 
by Annex EN, 2070 Mackay, rm. 406 
between 2:45 - 4 p.m. today or call 
879-8084. 

¢ FLORIDATRIP from Dec. 27 to 
Jan. 5 for $210 U.S. Hawaii trip from 
Dec. 29 to Jan. 12 for $698 U.S. 
Acapulco trip from Dec. 31 to Jan. 
14 for $589 CDN. For more info. on 
all trips, call 691-9743 or 691-5876. 
¢ CONCORDIA CARNIVAL: 
anyone interested in helping out 
should contact David Baird or Chris 
Mostovac at CUSA Programming, 
482-9280 ext. 36 or 879-4500 ext. 19. 
¢ GARNET KEY SOCIETY any- 
one wishing to find out more and 
apply for membership should con- 
tact them during their recruiting 
drive, from now until the 15th. pick 
up applications at H-730-1 or AD- 


507. 

¢ FOUND wallet containing Con- 
cordia ID belonging to Marieke Ver- 
dy. Please call 879-4595, ask for Joe. 


¢ CHRISTMAS BASKET FUND 
DRIVE Organisers Vivian Bailey 
and Father Gaudet are asking for 
donations in the form of gifts to be 
raffled off. Help in selling tickets for 
the drive is also appreciated. For 


more info. call Vivian Bailey at 482-_ 


0320, ext. 289 or Kathe Shannon at 
879-4169 or Bonnie-Jean Campbell 
at 879-8089. 


Classified 


Typewriting: theses teports, wtc. 
15 years’ experience. Rapid service 


($1.50,ouble page IBM) Mrs.. 


Paulette Vigneault, 625 Milton, Apt. 
1208 (8am-6pm), Apt. 4 005: (6pm- 
10:30pm). Tel.: 288-9638, translation 
in several languages. 


All local moves done quickly and 
carefully by student with large 
closed truck. Fully equipped, rea- 
sonable rates. Available weekends,, 
cali Stéphane, 737-7540. 


Sic taletre professional, typing, 
editing, proofreading; fast, accur- 
ate; IBM Selectric Ill. Information 
843-5768, 484-0150, 


Professional typing. Theses, term 
Papers, curriculum vitae. Experi- 
enced. IBM Selectric II. $1.00 

page. 631-3222. , oa 


een eaeene eR 
Naturopatt, ‘ight stress, ciga, >tHe, 
etc. Also cyvailable self-hypriosis 
una bio-magnetic. Energy work- 
Shops. P.H. Milot N.D. 845-1610. 


*9.000 different original mo... 
posters, catalogue $2.00. MNEMC- 
NICS Ltd., Dept. “C”, 3600 24 St. 
N.E., Calgary, Alta. T2E 6V6. 


Papers professionally typed on 
short notice. $1.25 per page. Jean 


MacGregor, 653-2765. 


Typing services - experienced. 
Electronic typewriter, fast, accurate 
“nd efficient. 626-8882. 


-'0 you have a aesire to become. 
emotionally well? Emotions anony- 
mous 8 p.m. every Wednesday. 
3734 Park Ave. 


English a problem? Help. with 
written work; reading or general 
conversation. Qualified teacher 
from England. Reasonable rates. 
Tel. 489-9290. 


Word processing services - 
French/English, theses, manu- 
scripts, etc. 521-9195. 


Futons directly from workshop, 
100% cotton, well-designed, pre- 
compressed mattresses, student 
discount on futons and bed-sofa 
wood frames. La Futonnerie, 3575 
St. Laurent #605, 844-6210. 


Professional typing, plus proof- 
reading.” AV. * Stanley, daytime 


482-9124, evenings 381-2818. 


Typing - fast, accurate, reliable 
$1.25/pg. Gloria 683-7915, 737- 
9520. 
nS eS eee ee 
PROFESSIONAL typist - term papers, 
theses, etc. - English-French-Spa- 
nish. Near Sherbrooke and Univer- 
Sity, 849-9708 BEFORE 9 p.m. Try 
weekend too. 


Typing: 15M Iil's, bilingual, reason- 
able rates. Fast/accurate/profes- 
sional work. Lise: 259-3537 
Professional bilingual typina eler- 
‘tric machine, $1.50/pg. Peel metro, 
845-2022 or 989-9432. 


The Ghetto Mover: need some- 
thing moved? Closed truck, 
cheaper than trailer rental and no 
hassle. Call Gary 744-6837. 

Urgently neede. Class. labora- 
tory, notes, tutorial help for 
Genetics C260. Ken 845-44 73, 844- 


6050 leave message. _ 
Typing/ editing; translation: iBM 
Selectric III. Professional work, rea- 
sonable price, same day service. 
Call 288-2741. _ 


Large bright room furnished, 
Decarie and Cote St. Luc, kitchen, 
preferably female, $25/wk. 481- 
4214. 


Claire’s typing service, 1396 St. 
Catherine W., Room 309, 866-61 88, 
$1.25 per page. 
| Please love me: show you care; 
\share meaningful experiences. 
Joseph Deer, 728-6822 or 642-8830 
Office). 


Balloon Bouquets and Singing 
Telegrams. For all occasions. The 
perfect gift. Loony Balloons 482- 
6266. 


Learn typing on IBM Selectric for 
only $3.50/hr. 937-4627, ext. 1076. 


Sublet single room, November 
free, in Hingston Hall, call 989- 
9222. 


See ated Si tins 
Apartmentto share 614, Outremont, 
$125. Call 276-8290. 


Graduate student available to 
tutor Acct. 213 and Acct, 24 8, also 
to help in writing cases in Mark 
213, Mark 350 and O.B. 340. Rea- 
sonable rates, call 849-2593. 


Typing - Term papers, Theses, 
Statistical work, etc. Bilingual; IBM 
Selectric; $1.50/page. Please con- 
tact Giséle at 695-1320 local 325 
days) or 683-8444 (evenings). 


Home typist: experienced, biling- 
ual, same day service available, 
$0.90/page, near Guy metro, 
November 14-25, Mon.-Fri., 4pm - 
11:30 pm, call 931-0697. 


Math tutor don’t delay any longer. 
On campus. $10/hr. Call Andy,9-5, 
879-8457. 


eS A a Ee 
Paid participants with English first 
language needed for language - 
learning experiment. Call Cathy at 
879-4345 or drop by H531. 


Word processors means typo-free 
originals, call VFR WE Processors - 
INK. $1.65/page. 489-3906 or 486- 
5412. 


Patsy call James 489-0995. 


Artists’ studios for rent, 645 Welling- 
ton. Ideal location, close to Victoria 
Metro and Old Montreal. From 
1,000 s.f. to 5,000 sf. Reasonable 
rates, 861-3787. 


English tutor available M.A. with 
two years teaching experience — 
composition or literature. Call 
Michael, afternoons or evenings, 
at 270-5901. 


i ae ela ee Me a 
Editing, proofreading: theses, 
termpapers, manuscripts, C.V.’s/ 
resumés, promotional blurbs, etc. 
Reasonable rates. Call Michael at 


270-5901, aftemoons or evenings. 


Typist - experienced, student term- 
papers, vicinity Loyola 484-3451. 


* Commodore 64 - paperclip word 


processor, Delphi's Oracle Data- 
base, and lots of games. Discount 
prices. Call Gary at 487-2243. 

pt ela ltd BS aati A es 


Military surplus: prison guard win- 


ter parkas $35.00, army, navy great 
coats 100% wool $39.95; U.S. navy 


.P-jackets 100% wool $50.00. Exxa, 


1210 St. Denis. 


Assistant or secretary under 25, 
N/smoker, single v. good in English 
or French, loves travel, correspond- 
ance. Intemational firm, temporary 
in 3-Rivieres then Mtl. Rm. and 
board plus salary. Send curriculum 
vitae and picture to: A.LR.C., P.O. 
Box 1564, 3-Rivieres, P.Q. G9A 5L8. 


Move downtown! 2% apt. Prince 
Arthur and University. $240. 286- 
0942. 


ne ee oe Rae 
Student with snowblower needed 
for contract. Dec. 1 to Mar. 34. 
Contact Jon, 935-9057. 


Writer-Researcher, $25.00 and up. 
References. Jeff B.A., B.J. 844-0920. 
SSS. ON OLN, BS. SG4-UV2U., 


For sale: 10 year old portable 
phonograph, fair condition, price 
negotiable. Harlequin Romances 
also 15¢ each. Call Lynn 366-6517. 


Original present? Japanese art of 
making bread flowers. Private 
$8.00/hr., group -$6.00/hr. (incl. 
materials). 363-7519. 


Commercial Funk Band looking 
for experienced and equipped 
keyboard player. Call James 277- 
$257. 
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Bloody invasion witnessed |News Briefs 


by rob clément 

The invasion of Grenada was an 
overt act of political and military 
force rather than a humanitarian act 
according to Dionne Brand who just 
returned from the war-torn country. 

Speaking at a meeting of the 
recently formed Coalition Against 
the American invasion of Grenada. 
Brand, a CUSO volunteer, openly 
condemned the US. action. 

“It is not out of love for Maurice 
Bishop that the U.S. invaded 
Grenada,” Brand told the packed 
hall at the Centre St. Pierre in East 
end Montreal last Friday evening. 
Explaining the U.S. sees the Carri- 
bean region as under its control she 
said, “We must not fail to see: the 
colonial character of this war. This 
exercise of power overrules the 
right of the people of a sovereign 
nation to take care of its own 
internal problems.” 

One of six CUSO aid workers to 
leave Grenada recently, Brand had 
been working as an information and 
communication official since Febru- 
ary. Her colleagues had been in 
Grenada for periods of time ranging 
from two months to four years as 
part of CUSO’s 20-year association 
with the people of the small island. 

“Our condemnation (of the inva- 
sion) is tempered by working in rural 
development projects. We had the 
opportunity to live, talk and work 
with the people,” she said. 

Brand said that despite a call to 
arms by the Revolutionary Military 
Committee based on information 
that a U.S. military task-force was 
headed towards Grenada they did 
not feel there would be an American 
intervention. 

The Canadian High Commission 
had not advised CUSO to leave but 
had put an aircraft at their disposal 
should they desire to leave. On the 
day before the invasion some of the 
CUSO volunteers had decided to 
return to Canada and the rest had 
chosen to go to St. Lucia for a week 
to allow things to cool off. “We did 


U.S. condemned 


by rob clément 

Ronald Reagan is a dangerous 
man, according to Kari Lawvitt an 
Economics professor at McGill 
University. Lavvitt was in Grenada as 
recently as last August discussing 
the economy of the country with 
overthrown Prime Minister Maurice 
Bishop and Bernard Cord. 

The invasion, she feels, had three 
objectives. First was to destroy the 
New Jewel Movement, the popular 
grassroots organization upon which 
Bishop based his consensus. Second 
was the destruction of Common- 
wealth unity in the region. Finally, 
she said the U.S. wanted to point 
out emphatically that the Carribean 
is their backyard and they’Il do what 
they want in the region. 

“The U.S. has brought the worlda 
long step closer to nuclear war,” she 
said. “The President of the United 
States is a dangerous man, a very 
dangerous man who holds himself 
above international law.” 

Poet Terrence Jones commented 
on the lanquage used to describe the 
region. Quoting from a work in 
progress he said, What is an, 
“American backyard is my front 
lawn.” What the U.S. calls the 
Carribean basin is “my swimming 
pool.” 


not feel menaced, but rather incon- 
vienced,” Brand said. 

Though on Monday Oct. 24 they 
went to the airport and saw regularly 
scheduled flights arriving and depart- 
ing, they could not leave since the 
aircraft which the Canadian High 
Commission had chartered for them 
was not granted permission to take 
off from Barbados. 

She feels that if another country 
had been able to remove its nationals 
within hours of the intended invasion 
it would severely weaken American 
justification for its action. 

Brand said that it was with great 
surprise that the CUSOs woke up 
on Tuesday morning. They were 
staying at the home of Marlene 
Greene, CUSO field staff officer for 
the Carribean. Her home which 
doubles as the CUSO office is 
located high on a hill over looking 
the capital. 

“We had a good view of the war,” 
she said. 

They were awed at the enormity 
of the armed invasion directed 
against an island no larger than the 
city of Ottawa with a population of 


MEAN 


105,000. 

At one point they saw 17 helicop- 
ters hovering over the beach strafing 
20 cottages and killing those inside. 

“When we returned to Canada we 
were quite surprised at the coverage 
the Grenadian invasion was getting,” 
Brand said. “I don’t know where all 
the stories of people hugging the 
soldiers came from. On Thursday 
we saw the first platoons of marines 
coming into the town doing what 
they call mopping up. The people 
were just very quiet, very afraid. 
They just stayed in their homes.” 

On that day they were offered 
transport off the island by the 
Marines which they refused because, 
according to Brand, they did not feel 
safe under the protection of the 
Americans given what they had 
viewed from the balcony for the 
previous two days. 

Finally, on their way to the airport 
to leave Grenada, Brand said they 
were forced to pull over as an 
American military convoy passed. 
On the larger U.S. trucks, Brand 
said were large signs in white which 
read, “The USA is taking charge.” 


WILE IN GRENADA. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF MONTREAL'S 


PENCE MOVEMENT... 


No chemical risks 


TORONTO (CUP)—Concern over 
the danger of chemicals to the 
environment are “completely un- 
founded” says a University of 
Toronto chemical engineering pro- 
fessor. 

W. Howard Rapson told 75 U of T 
students the benefits of chemical 
engineering must be emphasized 
and the risks put into perspective. 
He said the public must concentrate 
on the advances chemicals have 
offered the world in recent decades. 

He cited the use of DDT after 
World War II as an example. 


“Where are our relative values; 
where is our comparison of benefits 
and risks?” Rapson asked. “What 
few people scars aiadl that all of us 
can ingest some quantity of non- 
hving chemical without harm.” 

“If this were not so we would all be 
dead long ago.” 

Rapson called concern over DDT, 
2,4,5-T, cyclamates and _ saccharin 
too narrowed. He said if these 
substances were all banned, cancer 
would only be reduced one per cent. 
If cigarettes were banned, cases of 
cancer would decrease 30 per cent. 


Collaborators join board 


The Law 32 issue is not dead yet. It seems that the names of 
students sitting on the appeal accreditation board have just been 
announced by the ministry of education. Stangely enough, all stu- 
dents picked are either members of RAEU or FAECQ, the two stu- 
dent groups opposed to ANEQ (that’s us). ANEQ members chose not 
to run any of these seats, according to information officer Pete Wheel- 
and. ANEQ is not the only group to condemn Law 32, the law 
governing student associations: At last week’s Canadian Federation 
of Students conference held in Ottawa, students from across the 
country unanimously voted for the immediate repeal of the Law. 


Bond ad ok says Gott 


- 


CUSA’s newsletter Solecism took an overtly negative stance on 
what it calls The Great Bondage Debate — the question of whether 
the Link was right in rejecting an ad for the film Never Say Never 
Again for sexist reasons. The piece in Solecism was a reprint of 
various pro and con comments on the rejection, ranging from Link 
staff, people writing to the Link, and the staff of the Bogge News (the 
Engineering and Computer Science newspaper). At the bottom was 
the not overly subtle addition of definitions for the words sexism, 
feminism, extremism and censorship. 


Arts seat to be filled 


The final fine arts seat on CUSA'’s board of directors will be filled this 
Thursday after the votes are counted up for this week’s by-election. In 
the running are Robert Dubuc and Chantal LaBreche. Polling booths 
will be set up today, tomorrow and Thursday in the VA Building and at 
Loyola. Meanwhile, Carolyn Valliére was acclaimed as a commerce 
representative on the board. 


solecism out on stands 


Remember a few weeks back when we announced the imminent 
appearance of Solecism, CUSA’s very own newsletter (read: prop- 
aganda)? Well, the infamous paper finally hit the stands last week. It’s 
chock full of stories about what a success this year’s orientation 
program was, despite financial losses. According to the newsletter, 
the streetfest losses were estimated at eight or nine thousand dollars 
on an expenditure of $23,000. 


Belmore food drive rolls 


The Belmore House food drive is now underway. The year-round 
service will collect donations Sundays during mass at Loyola Chapel. 
Last week, the Link reported that these donations would be distri- 
buted on Thursday evenings. Because of problems with the Chapel 
availability, distribution will be done on Wednesdays from 5:30 to 6:30 
p.m. as of November 23. 


secretaries go high tech 


Secretaries will be doing more technical work and will have more 
decision-making power in the office of the future. That was the mes- 
sage 80 students received last month from Robert J. Plamondon from 
management training and development at Bell Canada. Plamondon 
urged the AIESEC students who attended his lecture at the Maritimes 
Travel Lodge to learn as muchas they could about computers because 
no job will be above them. — 
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Cutbacks 


The gutting of po 


by Danielle Comeau 
and Joy Tataryn 
Canadian University Press 

Ottawa’s just discovered there’s 
big trouble in post secondary educa- 
tion. 

Though the Breau Task Force 
warned two years ago that Canadian 
universities and colleges could not 
stand further fiscal restraints, calls 
for arenewed commitment to educa- 
tion funding have suddenly become 
much more audible. A few NDP 
voices in Parliament have joined the 
outcry this year, and the federal 
government now faces in-House 
confrontation over the direction of 
Liberal policy. 

The outcry is understandable. 
Students this year sit in the aisles of 
overcrowded classrooms, face stu- 
dent aid rejections, get double- 
charged for photocopying and lab 
fees, pay more incidental fees and, 
after another summer of high unem- 
ployment and underemployment, 
are digging deep into thinly-lined 
pockets to cover increased tuition 
fees. 

If they get an education at all. 

The spectre of unemployment 
has led to a dramatic increase in 
applications for post secondary edu- 
cation, says Gayleen Van Dusen, 
Manitoba representative on the 
Canadian Federation of Students 
central committee. Dusen says un- 
employed people who want to in- 
crease their chances in the job 
market are showing up at school just 
in time to have the doors slammed in 


federal-provincial co-operation has 
their faces. This is especially true in 
Ontario, where several universities 
have imposed enrolment limits for 
the first time this year to ease 
strained resources. 

Not that strained resources are 
anything new.Unemployment, enrol- 
ment and applications for student 
aid have been swelling for years, but 
NDP critics like Bill Blaikie, MP for 
Winnipeg-Bird’s Hill, say the federal 
six and five restraint policy has 
made the situation worse this year. 

But Blaikie admits the death of 


historical roots. Following the expan- 
sion of universities and colleges in 
the 1960’s, when money for educa- 
tion was tossed about more freely 
and traditional economic barriers 
were being torn down, the federal 
and provincial governments devised 
a scheme where the feds would 
match the provinces’ contribution 
to education dollar for dollar. But 
the federal government soon experi- 
enced a rapid drain on its budget as 
provinces pumped more and more 
money into the schools. In 1976, a 
new arrangement called Established 


Cutbacks to cause crisis? 


by Karen Herland 
Unemployment figures are break- 
ing records across the country, 


forcing youth back to school. How- 


ever, an economy that cannot pro- 
vide jobs cannot fund education. 
Universities are closing their doors 
to thousands of qualified students 
because they can’t afford to educate 
them. : : 

“Our governments are setting the 
stage for serious social unrest by 
shutting off all options to our unem- 
ployed youth,” said Pauline Jewett, 
New Democrat MP from British 
Columbia. 

Jewett, NDP post-secondary edu- 
cation critic, feels that an emergency 
fund should be created to help 
universities across Canada, with 50 
per cent of the money coming from 
the federal government and an equal 
amount from the provinces. 

In 1977, the federal government 
began to fund universities 60 per 
cent, with the rest coming from the 
provinces. Before that, the costs 
were shared 50-50. 

Recently, because of the infamous 
6 and 5 program, Ottawa cut back 
its share by $102 million. It later 
transferred $60 million to the provin- 
ces. Some provinces used that 
money to offset their own costs 
instead of using it for the students. 

Jewett said this trend particularly 
affects women who accounted for 
95 percent of the increased full-time 
enrollment from 1970-79. 

“Onits present course, the federal 
government is assisting in the crea- 
tion of a permanent underclass of 


youth and women,” Jewett said. 

In British Columbia, the situation 
is worst. Student aid has been 
reduced by 40 per cent. Jewett, a 
former president of Simon Fraser 
University said universities in B.C 
are already cutting courses and 
staff. 

“We’ve got too many students for 
our present resources,” said SFU 
president William Saywell. “The 
only thing we can do is say no to 
qualified people.” 

Other provinces are struggling to 
fill the federal government’s gaps. In 
Ontario, York university had to turn 
away 1,400 qualified applicants, 
according to Jewett. 

In Quebec, the cutbacks mean 
quota systems and the possibility of 
CEGEP tuitions. Concordia’s com- 
merce program installed a quota 
system when cutbacks first hit, said 
Jewett, “Our governments must not 
be allowed to abandon the goal of 
universal accessibility to post- 
secondary education.” 

Loans may be hit next, according 
to Serge Joyal, Secretary of State. 
Joyal said that despite the $60 
million contribution, and the growing 
numbers of students, loans will 
remain frozen across Canada. 

- Another area that may be hit is 
minority language education. Joyal 
said he has already heard complaints 
from French students in Saskatche- 
wan. Joyal said he does not believe 
Quebec’s anglophone universities 
will suffer, saying he would not 
speak against Quebec’s “exemplary” 
educational system. 


federal government to create an 
emergency fund for what she called 
a national state of emergency for 
Canada’s youth. 

“The federal government created 
a system of funding that resulted in 
this tragic situation.” said Jewett. 
“It’s up to us to join with the 
provinces in creating an emergency 
fund and a new fund formula.” 

To avoid what has happened, 
especially in the case of B.C., Jewett 
asked that a condition of the fund be 
that provinces agree to transfer the 
money where students need it most, 
and not to other university interests. 

“The federal government can not 
go over and above the “provinces,” 
said Joyal. He said that Ottawa 
would need a firm committment 
from the provinces before going 
through on such a deal. 

Marc Lalonde, minister of finance, 
said that such a deal was out of the 
question unless provinces agreed to 
go back to the 50-50 cost sharing 
plan used before 1977. 

Joyal added that greater federal 
control was necessary. “The time 
has come when the federal govern- 
ment transfers 10 per cent more into 
provincial funds every year, without 
knowing where that money ends 
up.” 

The deadlock in the House of 
Commons does not appear to be 
lifting soon, though questions about 
education funding crop up often. If 
the government continues along its 
present course, $6.2 billion will be 
cut from health and education in a 
five-year plan ending in 1986. 


Programs Financing was developed. 
Under EPF, block grants for social 
services including health and welfare 
and education were paid yearly to 
the provinces. 

But that plan, to the Liberals’ 
chagrin, led to an increase in the 
portion of funds provided by the 
federal government and a decrease 
in their public image. 

“Under EPF, what concerned us 
the most was the lack of accounta- 
bility,” says Lloyd Axworthy, former 
minister of employment and immi- 
gration. Axworthy has lots of prac- 
tice at explaining why the feds cut 
EPF spending in 1981,and he patient- 
ly launches into yet another recap of 
the argument. 

“It was quite clear that provincial 
governments were abusing the pro- 
gram. All the increases that the 
federal government provided were 
not matched in any way by the 
provincial governments. The incre- 
ments for university funding were 
entirely federal. Our proportion of 


costs went up from 50 per cent to. - 


the high 60’s” 

A wry smile. “That’s not the 
agreement we signed, very simply. 
So we had to go back to that basic 
formula, where negotiations got 
started.” 

Blaikie sympathizes with the 
Liberals’ complaints. “The federal 
government has these concerns 
about visibility, and the provinces 
haven't always lived up to their end 
of the bargain that way. They’ve 
tried to take credit for things that 
they know full well they’re only 
paying 50-cent dollars into.” 

“I don’t think very many students 
know, for instance, the amount of 
money that’s put in by the federal 
government. They assume that it’s a 
provincial thing.” 

Whether or not students know 
the details of federal-provincial 
wrangling, they suffer the effects. 
And aside from the erosion of their 
education’s quality, one effect they’re 
feeling is increased government con- 
trol over what courses are offered. 

“That worries us,” says Blaikie of 
the federal government’s tendency 
to target funding at programs they 
consider important. “It appears to 
mean a reduction of support for 
general post secondary education, 


but also because you wonder just 
what kind of priorities the govern- 
ment will have in the disbursement 
of these funds.” 

Blaikie says it comes down to a 
philosophical question about the 
role of post secondary education. 
“One of the problems with our 
society is that we don’t have enough 
good generalists. We’ve got lots of 
people who are very good at this, 
and this guy’s pretty good at that, 
and this guy’s good at that. There’s a 
diminishing number of people who 
can see the whole picture.” 

Blaikie admits this is an idealistic 
viewpoint to some people. “I took 
four years of philosophy and it didn’t 
qualify me for anything,” he laughs. 
“You'll never see a sign in a window 
saying, ‘Wanted: One Philosopher’.” 

“But the university is not there to 
serve the labor market, or any kind 
of other market for that matter.” 

“If I can be blunt,” retorts 
Axworthy when he hears of Blaikie’s 
remarks, “Blaikie doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about. There’s no ques- 
tion that the federal government is 
putting that money (saved by the 
restraint program) into skilled train- ~ 
ing. But let’s also remember that a 
good part of that was also going to 
the universities.” 

But Axworthy also speaks of 
using money saved on six and five 
for direct federal funding to universi- 
ties for research. And past federal 
policy advisors such as the creators 
of the 1981 Dodge Report urged 
using the post secondary education 
system to meet industrial labor 
demands. 

There isn’t much hope in sight for 
students caught in the middle of the 
rhetoric. The party most likely to 
form the next federal government — 
the Progressive Conservatives — 
have an unclear education policy 
but seem keen on increasing 
research and development funding, 
plus expanding high technology 
training. 

In a recent interview with the 
University of Manitoba student 
newspaper, Conservative leader 
Brian Mulroney was evasive about 
his stance on job training. 

“I believe there are two types of 
training: post secondary training 
and secondary training,” Mulroney 
says. “Then there is the re-training 
dimension. The man who’s lost his 
job, he’s going to have to be 
retrained, because you can’t keep a 
man on the dole from the time he’s 
38 to the time he’s 65. 

CFS national chair Graham 
Dowdell says the future looks grim 
for post secondary education. He 
says Liberal policy is “gutting post 
secondary education for years to 
come” because it is very difficult to 
recover from underfunding. 

Dowdell wants to see a funding 
strategy worked out with not only 
the provinces, but other groups like 
native people, the disabled and 
women’s groups. He says the biggest 
challenge for those who want to 
defend post secondary education is 
to pressure the federal government 
and the provinces to negotiate in 
good faith. 

“Both sides have to admit that 
they have a responsibility — negoti- 
ate to repair the damage,” he says. 
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by Robin Smith 
Canadian University Press 
When Le Devoir editor Lise 
Bissonnette looked over the informa- 
tion filtering in last September about 
SS Sa EE lS 


News analysis 
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the crisis in an over-crowded, under- 


funded post-secondary educational 
system, she saw a lack of planning 
by the Quebec ministry of education. 

The crisis is real. But indications 
of a plan are emerging, judging from 
the flood of leaks and announce- 
ments this fall. 

The common thread in all reports 
coming out of the ministry of educa- 
tion is the emphasis on high tech- 
nology. 

It is in this field, along with 
commerce and administrative scien- 
ces, that the enrollment quotas have 
been imposed by colleges and uni- 
versities. 

It is to this field that students are 
flocking, demanding access to the 
jobs of the future. 

It is about this field that the 
Quebec government is making the 
most noises, either openly through 
media reports, or through leaks. 

News item: Quebec minister of 
education, Camille Laurin, will con- 
vert six existing CEGEPs into institu- 
tions specializing in the dominant 
technologies of the business com- 
munity. 

News item: The University of 
Quebec wants to open three new 
campuses concentrating in technolo- 
gical sciences and research, the 
move was openly supported by 
Quebec’s government. Other uni- 
versities complained that the propo- 
sal was rammed through without 
adequate input from them. 

News item: A treasury board 
leak reveals a possible limitation of 
loans and bursaries only to high tech 
students. A government source later 


dismisses the leak as merely a “trial 


balloon.” 
News item: Laurin wants major 
subsidies to help universities meet 


revolution. He asks for a three year 
financing program for applied, 
engineering, computer and adminis- 
trative sciences. Laurin asks for 
funds to improve university facilities 
for technology and research. 

The Quebec government wants 
to encourage high tech industry to 
set up shop in the province. It is not 
surprising, that Laurin wants to 
encourage study in these fields. 

Like never before, students are 
leaping into fields that require com- 
puter literacy. Quebec proportionally 
has more administrative students 
than any other province. 

What is frightening is that the 
move is cloaked in fog, like other 
education proposals of the past. The 
Quebec media is hung up on Bill 40, 
Laurin’s omnibus attempt to re- 
organize the primary and secondary 
school systems. Perhaps that’s why 
there is a little coverage of Quebec’s 
post-secondary education, or educa- 
tion as a whole. 

Bill 40 deals with the concept of 
“universal suffrage”. Elected school 
commissions will be largely replaced 
by committees at the school level, 
with elected intermediaries between 
these boards and the government. 
The bill will also change divisions 
based on religion to ones based on 
language. 3 

The real concern with Bill 40 is 
over the power it gives to the 
ministry of education (and by asso- 
ciation Camille Laurin) in defining 
the pedagogical regime, course con- 
tent and structure of schools. 

Individual schools can decide how 
to implement these regulations under 
a structure not yet revealed by the 
government. ‘ 

In short, Bill 40 centralizes control 
of primary and secondary institutions 
in the hands of the government. 

There is no reason to believe that 
the same is not happening in post- 
secondary education, under the 
guise of benefitting students who 


Continued on page 6 


by Jacquie Charlton 

Apparently the Quebec govern- 
ment thinks CEGEPs have been too 
lax until now in making their students 
face up to economic realities; it 


News analysis 
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seems “simple agreements” between 
CEGEPs and the government are 
no longer adequate to ensure the 
“utility” of college education. That is 
why the government has come out 
with PREC, a regulation introducing 
a whole string of controls on CEGEP 
education. 

PREC, or the Projet de réglement 
des études collégiales, includes 
among its regulations the creation of 
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Cutbacks 


PREC: The noose tightens 


new and more specialized programs, 
a series of control mechanisms to 
monitor teaching and evaluation, 
and the introduction in CEGEPs of a 
choice between two compulsory 
courses, the History and Institutions 
of Quebec, or the Economy of 
Quebec (the unnattractively named 
“Histobec” and “Econobec”). 
PREC also calls for a strict prohibi- 
tion of evaluation that is done by 
students, and a regulation enforcing 
semesters to be at least 82 days long 
(they now range from 70 to 82 days). 
The point of PREC is to modify 
the education system so that its sole 
purpose: is to satisfy employment 
demands. Interestingly, some obser- 
vers have pointed out that certain 
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wiebec youth 


aspects of the project, like the 
compulsory courses, for instance, 
seem specifically designed to prepare 
students for an independent Quebec. 

Quebec student leaders, though, 
see PREC only as an unnecessary 
and dangerous control of their 
education, an “enslavement to 
businesses’ needs.” 

L’Association nationale des étudi- 
ant-e-s du Québec (ANEQ) has 
called the project the most important 
transformation of post-secondary 
education in Quebec since the 
creation of CEGEPs, and at its 
conference at Limoilou last week, 
called for its rejection. 


Continued on page 6 


by Max Wallace 

Of the thousands of Quebecois 
who filled the Paul Sauvé Arena on 
Nov. 15, 1976 to revel in the P.Q. 


victory, a large majority were youth. 
A SN BE ee, 
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Exactly seven years later, most of 
those same youths have turned 
away from the party disenchanted, 
disillusioned and betrayed. 

In 1978, Premier René Levesque 
called Quebec youth “the only hope 
for tomorrow.” Today he seems to 
regard them as expendable. 

In the past year alone, the P.Q. 


Continued on page 6 


Students aristocrats.no more 


The Globe and Mail this weekend 
printed an editorial entitled “No joy 
on campus” lamenting the depart- 
ure of 60’s style radicalism from 
university campuses, students’ ap- 
athy in the face of political issues, 
and the all-excluding concentration 
in every university on career prep- 
aration. Passivity is the trend among 
students in the 80s, the editorialist 
wrote; they are less creative, less 
imaginative, and more conservative. 
The old exciting idealism in univer- 
sities of the 60s has gone, and self- 
interest was the university student’s 
new and regrettable characteristic. 


There certainly is a lack of joy 


amongst students these days. There 
will probably not be as many fond 
memories of university life we can 
look back on as the Globe editorial- 
ist says the university students of 
the past can. We just study hard, 
lick the odd boot, and attempt to 
read every book on the professor’s 
reading list instead of just a couple, 
as they would have; we just don’t 
have the time, let alone the heart, to 
be radical anymore. 

The Globe editorialist neglected 
to mention that unemployment in 
Canada is now at 11.6 per cent. In 
the late 60s and early 70s, on the 
other hand, an individual who was 
inexperienced, 16, and ripped on 
acid to boot, could get a job after 
one day’s looking, as a friend of mine 


did in 1969. It’s not so easy anymore. 

Now only the cream of the gradu- 
ating class find jobs right away. And 
the future for students graduating 
now from university seems ominous- 
ly bleak: when the new generation of 
computertaught elementary and 
high school students enter the labour 
force a few years from now, our 
skills will be largely obsolete. Our 
generation, it seems, the 18- to 25- 
year olds in university today, will 
always be a sickening chunk of the 
population for whom will be forever 
difficult to find jobs. 

The Globe and Mail, though, has 
the pomposity to sigh about stu- 
dents in the 80s “attending trade 
shows at student federation meet- 
ings” instead of taking part in sit-ins, 
and “helping their peers determine 
the merits of competing bar man- 
agement systems” rather than try- 
ing to change the world. 

What the editorialist doesn’t know 
is that a student inthe 80s can’t use 
his or her university years in the 
same way as a student in the 60s 
could — to “experiment, and exploit 
a freedom which careers and obli- 
gations will deny him in later years,” 
as the Globe writer put it. We’re 
different; we don’t have that choice. 
If we were to suddenly become 
radical and politically concerned like 
our 60s predecessors, we wouldn’t 
even have those careers and obli- 


gations to make us wistful for uni- 
versity days. 

Those students of the sixties were 
aristocrats. We are only cowed and 
scared individuals trying hard not to 
let the unemployment figures get the 
better of us. The people who say we 
students should be as radical as our 
golden 60s antecedents were simply 
don’t understand the realities we 
face. They are of the same breed as 
those people who say we can’t get 
jobs because we're “lazy.” 

It’s no wonder we’re more quiet 
than the students of the 60s. The 
fear you may just be scraping along 


as a taxi driver or a waitress for the 
rest of your life has an effect of 
sapping away your spirit. 


According to a newspaper cor- 
respondent in the U.S., speakers at 
graduating classes have been com- 
menting that American students 
have a “strange passivity” and a 
“lack of rebellion or determination, 
as if the aim is merely security above 
all.” 

It is a response students are be- 
ginning to feel here as well. Today’s 
student strike is a chance to protest 


what unemployment has done to 
youth, how it has killed so much 


hope, and left a feeling on university 


campuses that is verging very close 
to despair. 


- Jacquie Charlton 
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Continued from page 5 
want an edge in a booming field. 
Universities have been crying out 
for help to ease the budget cutbacks 
of the past five years so that more 
students can enroll. Administrators 
will be pleased to see that help is on 
the way, although they may not like 
the strings that Laurin will attach to 


any promised grants. 

For example, when the University 
of Quebec, a state university network 
with nine campuses, gets its special 
schools, no doubt it will be asked to 
rationalize all of its research propo- 
sals. 

In the interest of getting the 
money that Laurin is hoping to 
receive from the treasury board, 
universities will no doubt put govern- 
ment dictates on the kinds of 
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programs to emphasize. Universities 
are already beginning to rationalize 
their own expenditures with studies 
like Concordia’s Mission Study. 

Colleges are also affected. Under 
PREC, the proposal to regulate 
CEGEP studies, the ministry has 
been planning changes that leave 
colleges open to government meddl- 
ing. 

A new college diploma can be 
created that answers specifically to 
needs of the business community 
around a CEGEP. 

This is related to the new high 
tech designations of six colleges in 
rural areas. Add to that certain 
sections of the contract the govern- 
ment imposed on college teachers 
last May. They now can not be 
forced to transfer disciplines but 
they can be asked to switch to any 
other CEGEP in Quebec that may 
spring up with their program. © 

A pattern emerges, where the 
ministry can easily redesign the 
province to suit the needs of any 
industry. Gone are the days when 
CEGEPS are merely a stepping 
stone on your chosen path of study. 
Programs and choices are now 
clearly developed for you. If Bill 40 
goes through as planned, that path 
may be ingrained from grade 1. 

Yvon Charbonneau, head of the 
Centrale de l’enseignment du Que- 
bec said this about Bill 40: “Laurin’s 
plan has a very, very evident centrali- 
zing aim, under the guise of giving 
power to everyone in the province.” 

Under the overall education pic- 
ture, it is clear that the government 
is trying to structure education so 
that graduates will be able to best 
serve the government’s labour 
needs. 


PREC. : 


Continued from page 5 

According to ANEQ spokespeo- 
ple, the planned introduction of 
programs that narrowly specialize 
subject matter will cheapen educa- 
tion, and because of their limited 
education, graduates of these pro- 
grams will form a new regimented 
and malleable labour force. : 

Perhap the most odious of PREC’s 
innovations, however, is its procla- 
mation of student “rights.” As it’s 
written in the introduction of the 
paper, PREC will guarantee students 


_courses that correspond to their 


programs, and clarification before- 
hand of the methods and criteria for 
marking. 

A writer in ANEQ’s newspaper, 
Le Québec étudiant, however, calls 
these rights “bullshit”: 

“..We are forced to accept this 
plan, we have no right to negotiate it, 
nor to change it; we have the right to 
know its content...that is all!” 

‘Although PREC is so far only in 
the planning stages, ANEQ has 
made attacking it one of their main 
priorities. Along with youth unem- 
ployment, the scarcity of loans and 
bursaries, Law 32, quotas and tuition 
hike, the association sees PREC as 
one of the government’s most re- 
pressive measures against Quebec 
youth. 


PQ 


Continued from page 5 


have put forth a number of proposals 
which could have far-reaching effects 
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on the province’s jeunes Quebecois. 
Among the most alarming: 

e Plans to force welfare recipients 
under 30 to participate in job- 
training programs to retain an al- 
ready inadequate $147 a month 
payment. 

© Possibilities of instituting CEGEP 
tuition, a plan which would severely 
limit access to higher education. 

e Plans to limit bursaries only to 
students enrolled in high technology 
courses. 

The fact that most of these 
proposals were leaked to the media 
has led to speculation of widespread’ 
disenchantment within the P.Q. 
itself. 

But, according to a source in the 
Ministry of Education, the leaks 
have been deliberate in an attempt 
to test the public’s reaction. As well, 
he said, the purpose of leaking such 
high profile proposals is to deflect 
public and media attention away 
from much of the unpopular legisla- 
tion which will be introduced in the 
very near future. 

“They (the P.Q.) have virtually 
given up hope of winning the next 
election,” he said. “So, they’re going 
to try to put through as many of their 
pet plans as possible before they 
lose power.” 

Recent polls show the govern- 
ment’s popularity ratings at an all 
time low of 19%. Whereas youth 
used to be one of their more 
important constituencies, the P.Q. 
seems to have decided that they can 
now afford to disregard their con- 
cerns. 

This disregard has prompted the 
province’s largest student organisa- 
tion, l’Association nationale des 
étudiant-e-s du Québec (ANEQ) to 
call a province-wide one-day strike 
of protest. 

ANEQ information officer Pete 
Wheeland explained the dilemma of 
young Quebecois. 

“They used to see the P.Q. as 
their only hope,” he said, “but today 
they feel they’ve been betrayed and 
used. Their inspiration is now their 
enemy.” 

The party that once billed itself as 
the social democratic alternative 
has alienated not only the province’s 
youth but the left as well. 

Last year, a large number of © 
former P.Q. supporters formed a 
new political party, Le Mouvement 
Socialiste(MS.) 

MS spokesperson Jean Roy 
emphasized his party’s commitment 
to filling the void created by the 
P.Q.’s betrayal of youth. 

“Levesque has turned his back on 
the young,” he said. “He has broken 
all his promises to us and we have 
become the victims.” 

Roy, however, seemed to rely 
more on dogma than facts and could 
not offer concrete proposals to turn 
the situation around. 

One thing is for certain. Robert 
Bourassa and the Liberal Party do 
not offer a ready alternative. Bou- 
rassa continuously evaded youth 
issues at last month’s leadership 
convention and many feel he is even 
more prepared to stomp on youth 
than the P.Q. 
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An open letter to critics of The Link 


How nice it is to see the wall of 
controversy raging across the pages 
of The Link. It is gratifying because it 
shows that we are doing our job. We, 
the ‘modern students’ who are con- 
stantly being berated for our apathy, 
are demonstrating that we can shake 
out of our complacency. 

But there is something more dan- 
gerous happening that is not openly 
showing itself in the pages of The 
Link for everyone to see. It is hap- 
pening behind closed doors. And it 
threatens a very old and very valu- 
able institution that belongs to the 
students of this university. That in- 
stitution is this newspaper. 

It is time for The Link to speak on 
its own behalf. 

_There are stories circulating at 
Concordia, some you may have 
heard in our own letters page, some 
you may not have heard, because 
they weren’t said in public. 

There are stories that The Link is 
irresponsible, that The Link is bi- 
' ased, that The Link doesn’t cover 
university events and that The Link 
is a generally bad newspaper. 

Criticism of your local student 
newspaper is just as much an insti- 
tution as the paper itself, and that 
criticism is good. It helps us, it lets us 


know what you, the reader, like and’ 


don’t like. And Lord knows we’re far 
from perfect. We’re not paid profes- 
sionals; we’re just students like you. 
We deserve criticism. 

But this time, these criticisms are 
being used by those who would 
silence The Link becauseThe Link is 


saying things they don’t want to 
hear. The Link is not printing what 
the student government wants us to 
print. The Link is not printing what 
the administration wants us to print. 

What is the solution that has been 
proposed? Starting a new paper, in 
direct competition with. The Link 
that would print what the student 
government wants. 

Maybe you think boycotting a 
James Bond ad is dumb. 

Maybe you are not personally 
opposed to South Africa. There are 
a lot of things The Link does that 
some people on staff think are 
dumb. 

But this isn’t a clique of five edit- 
ors ora Cabal of revolutionaries who 
make these dumb decisions. These 
dumb decisions are made by a vote 
of staff. Any Concordia student can 
become a voting staff member by 
working at the paper. 

This is called democracy. Minko 
Sotiron, who likes to sneer at The 
Link as unprofessional and childish 
while he edits the Administration’s 
Thursday Report, is not troubled by 
the hindrance of democracy. Just 
try to go and join the Thursday 
Report. 

Paul Gott, who edits the student 
government’s PR. newsletter, Sole- 
cism, doesn’t have to bother himself 
about democracy either. As long as 
he prints what CUSA wants him to, 
he can express just about any edit- 
orial point of view he wishes. 

But that’s okay. The Thursday 
Report and Solecism and many 


The other side of 


It’s a bit like broken telephone. 

Somebody hears a rumor, embel- 
lishes it, then passes it on. Which is 
why we received a petition at our 
last staff meeting, but we’d better-go 
back to the beginning. 

On November 3, the announce- 
ment was made that Patrick Kenniff 
would be the university’s new rector 
starting next June. 

The announcement would be in 
the press the next day, in both The 
Link and a delayed edition of the 
Thursday Report. 

The public relations office, that 
produces the Thursday Report had 
promised us that they would provide 
us with all relevant information as 
soon as a decision was made, in 
return, we promised not to release 


the names of the candidates before 
the decision was final. 

We held off on printing the names, 
but they refused to help us before 
the Thursday Report was printed 
with their story. 

One Link staffer, on his own 
initiative, decided to call the Thurs- 
day Report printers and tell them 
the issue would be delayed. This 
staffer intended only to cause confu- 
sion in the P.R. department, in 
retaliation for what he considered a 
reneged promise. He said it was not 
meant to postpone the Thursday 
Report for more than an hour or 
two, nor was it meant to reflect 
badly on either the university or The 
Link. 

Unfortunately, it has harmed our 


other publications on campus are 
not supposed to be democratic. The 
Link is. The Link must be so that its 
voice cannot be used to cover up 
excesses of the administration or 
student government. 

Our co-presidents didn’t like us 
telling the students.some of the 
details about how our new rector 
was chosen. The administrators 
didn’t like it either. It certainly didn’t 
show up in the Thursday Report 
coverage of the event. They thought 
our coverage was irresponsible. 

If that was sensational and irres- 
ponsible, then Le Devoir must be a 
rag worse than the National En- 
quirer. They printed dirt we wouldn’t 
touch. They not only gave the 
names of the other candidates, 
which they received from “a reliable 
source,” but they said how many 
votes they got and who ganged up 
on the rector and a lot more. When 
Le Devoir prints it, it’s news. When 
The Link prints it, it’s yellow journal- 
ism. 

As for John O’Brien’s merits as 
rector of this university, there are 
few students who see him, listen to 
him and read his words more than 
the reporters at this paper. You can- 
not know the man without realizing 
that he is intelligent, a brilliant ad- 
ministrator and someone who has 
done more for this uiniversity than 
any other person living today. 

But if The Link were to report that 
nobody wanted to get rid of O’Brien, 
we would be lying to the students. 
From reading the Thursday Report,’ 


rumours 


reputation, and this is where the 
petition comes in. This petition, 
signed by about 20 students, accuses 
The Link of willfully tampering with 
freedom of the press, behaving 
irresponsibly and displaying a lack of 
professional ethics. 


The Link wishes to make clear 
that the action by a staffer was not 
made as a staff decision. It was 
certainly not a reflection of Link 
principles and we do not condone 
the act. If, as the staffer involved has 
said, it was a prank, it has backfired. 
To those who signed the petition, 
you were well within your rights to 
deplore such an act if it had been a 
Link policy, this editorial is simply to 
illustrate that it was not, that we are 


you would get the impression that 
everyone loved O’Brien and nobody 
wanted him to go. 

You don’t get to be the most 
powerful man in one of the most 
influential anglophone institutions in 
Quebec on love. You get there be- 
cause you are intelligent and a bril- 
liant administrator. 

If you want to know more about 
how the sides shaped up and a bit 
about how O’Brien fought for and 
hung on to power, read Le Devoir. 

Le Devoir does not print every 
letter it receives. We do. Not ony do 
we print them, but we read them. 
And we react to them. 

When people said we weren’t 
covering enough internal news, we 
increased our coverage. Just check 
the last four issues. 

Two years ago, when we covered 
internal news almost exclusively, we 
got objections that people weren’t 
reading the paper. 

The Link cannot write about 
everything. We only have so many 
pages and so many people. We can- 
not write in a tone that suits every 
person. There are 25,000 of you 
there, each of whom likes a different 
tone. 

We often get complaints from 
people on both sides of an issue that 
we were biased the other way. Like a 
recent story on the grad. ball. One 
person told the editor that the story 
was unfair to commerce students. 
Another yelled at the reporter for 
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sorry and that the staffer involved 
has been dealt with. 

Strangely enough, last Friday a 
group of individuals tried to stop the 


What fools these 


~t mortals be... 


maligning CUSA. 

That does not show bias. That 
shows good reporting. People hear 
both sides and make their own 
choice. The story took no one’s side 
and that made both sides wrong. 

We have been accused of mis- 
quoting. 

Every time someone is misquoted 
in The Link or we make an error of 
fact and it is brought to our atten- 
tion, we correct it and print it in a 
little box on the same page as the 
error occurred. It actually doesn’t 
happen very often. Usually what 
happens is that people tell some- 
thing to a reporter without thinking 
about how it will appear in print. 

Some people think The Link is 
good. There are more stories picked 
up out of The Link for reprinting in 
other student papers than almost 
any other. Our features editor won 
an award for best story from the 
Montreal Chapter of Baseball Writ- 
ers Association of America. The 
Gazette listens when we speak. The 
people at The Link work six days a 
week. We don’t quit when things go 
bad. 


Without your support, we are no- 
thing. We have no political power. 
We have nothing but our hard work 
and our voice. Without your sup- 
port, we can be easily crushed by a 
student government that can’t tell 
the difference between untruths and 
what they don’t want to hear. 


printing of the Link by phoning our 
printer and by sending the wrong 
paper to the printers. Sorry, folks, 
we were on to you. 
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Aussie Whiting: Photographer’s photog 


by Denis Cyr and Ian Halperin 

If you’ve never met an individualist, you'll 
meet one in renowned photographer Colin 
(Aussie) Whiting. Whiting says he marches 
to the beat of one drum only, and it’s his 
own. 

“just can’t stand people who are afraid to 
breathe a little heavy because they may 
offend someone,” admits Whiting, whose 
photos have been published in virtually 
every major newspaper and magazine in 
North America, including Time, Life and 
Sports Illustrated. “You only come this way 
once, and you should live your own way.” 

Whiting has fought relentlessly for any- 
thing he’s ever gained during his colorful 
32-year photojournalist career. The Austra- 
lian born Whiting literally started from the 
gutter and has painstakingly worked his way 
to the top in a storybook-like life. From 
driving a bank robber’s getaway car to 
legally earning $1,000 a day, the ageless 
swashbuckling photographer has experienc- 
ed a multitude of action-packed predica- 
ments which have, on occasion, threatened 
his life. 

Press photography is a very demanding 
medium, it requires its adherents to react 
spontaneously, as they can never anticipate 
their next encounter. 

“When | get to a scene! shoot first and ask 
questions later,” said Whiting. “Great shots 
happen by accident. Most pictures I’ve won 
awards with I didn’t even know Id taken.” 

Whiting began his professional photogra- 


Aussie Whiting took this photo of the late Terry Fox when Fox reached Montreal 


phy career with the Montreal Gazette in the 
early 1950s, and is now chief photographer 
for the Sunday Express. In 1976, he super- 
vised more than 600 photojournalists at the 
Montreal Olympic Games. Whiting’s person- 
al appearance can be deceiving. His rough 
hewn speech and rumpled exterior mask a 
pride in his work verging on cockiness. 

“Nothing about me makes me look like I 
know what I’m doing,” Whiting said. “But I 
consider myself as good as anybody in the 
business. I’m not boasting. If anybody wants 
to try and outshoot me let them step up and 
try.” 

George Cree, Gazette photo editor, 
remembers Whiting during his heyday. 

“Aussie is a top-notch photographer. He 
does anything to get a picture, something 
that all good photojournalists should do.” 

When the mood hits, Whiting is able to 
turn his skills to writing and painting. His 
anthology, Cricket in Canada has sold more 
than 10,000 hardcover copies. 

Whiting was an illegitimate child born in 
Moree, an aboriginal town in the rugged 
outback of Australia, in 1926. His mother 
was only 14 years of age at the time of his 
birth and tried to conceal that she was 
Whiting’s natural mother. As fate would 
have it, her mother was expecting as well; 
she gave birth to a boy three days after 
Aussie’s arrival. 

Whiting was led to assume that his 
mother’s mother and father were his actual 
parents. His mother cared for him, but on 


on his “Marathon of Hope” run across Canada in the summer of 1980. “Terry said 
he didn’t want to raise his hands (over his head) until he finished his cross country 


race, but he did it for me,” Whiting said. 


\ 


the pretense of being his sister. 

“I never told her what I know,” he says. 
“She still writes to me signed, ‘your sister 
ght 

Whiting ran away from home at agel! by 
sneaking onto a war-bound ship. After being 
accepted as a seaman, he developed a keen 
interest in photography. 

“In those days we were only making $9 a 
month, so | set-up a darkroom on the ship 
and peddled photographs to sailors.” 

Whiting served 11 years in the merchant 
marine before coming to Canada in 1951 asa 
ship stowaway. 

“T originally thought the boat was going to 
New York,” says Whiting, who was welter- 
weight boxing champion of the Royal Navy, 
“When it initially arrived in Halifax I snuck 
off the ship like a rat and then hitchhiked 
across Canada.” Working under the most 
strenuous conditions, he grinded it out as a 
laborer, dish-washer and army cook. 

Whiting wandered around the country 
doing odd jobs before eventually winding up’ 
in Montreal. He slept under buildings at 
night and strolled the streets during the day, 
occasionally bumming quarters in Victoria 
Square. 


“Nothing about me 
makes me look like 

I know what I’m doing, 
but I consider myself as 
good as anybody in the - 


business. ?m not _ 
boasting. If anybody 
wants totryand — 
outshoot me, let them 
step up and try.” 


Unable to secure a job of any sort, 
Whiting got desperate and became involved 
with a group of underworld types. One of his 
tasks was to drive the getaway car while his 
cohorts robed banks. 

But this didn’t pan out. Bank robbers 
don’t have great job security, and frequently 
wind up in jail, so Whiting decided to opt for 
a career in his first love, photography. 
However, he had one more job to pull. He 
broke into a downtown camera store and 
stole 11 cameras. 

“As I-later found out, the cameras were in 
for repairs,” Whiting said, “But I managed to 
repair one of the malfunctioning cameras 
and started taking pictures at major happen- 
ings around the city. I was so determined to 
become a good photographer that with the 
few cents I had, I bought film instead of 
food.” 

Without any means of getting film develop- 
ed, Whiting kept going to the Gazette with 
hopes of selling his film. 

“The Gazette always chased me away 
until one day when they called me in and 
gave me a job. It wasn’t very much money, 
but I would of worked for nothing, I wanted 
to prove myself.” 

Whiting, determined to keep his job, 
operated with such tenacity that when his 
fellow photographers would walk he would 
run. It was not much later that his works 


, achieved international notoriety. His most 


celebrated year was 1967, when he was 
awarded with accolades from all parts of the 
world. His most celebrated photograph that 
year was “Brute Force,” a rugby shot that 
won an award as best press picture and top 
news picture in the United States. 

“Tt was an exciting time for photographers 


in the city,” says. Whiting. “Back then 
photographers had to be tough on the 
streets. Newspapers looked like newspapers 
and smelt like newspapers.” 

According to Whiting times have vastly 
changed and unions have killed the old 
photojournalistic style. 

“Unions protect lazy people and limit the 


creative photographer,” Whiting said. “You . 


simply can’t get creative at the turn of the 
clock. No one wants to work after their shift 
has ended. 

“As much as unions hurt they also provide 


Veteran Montreal photographer Aussie \ 
in the Expos’ dugout at Olympic Stadium 
wife left him and took Cal with her in 1973 
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rapher and one of life’s great survivors 


” 


ome good. In this day and age a person 
an’t afford to worry abouf people trying to 
teal their job away. Unions provide job 
ecurity.” 

Whiting also claims that the electronic 
nedia is killing the popularity of newspapers. 

“People read newspapers out of habit. 
he electronic media have put a huge dentin 
hem. Newspapers will always be around but 
nm a continuous decreasing scale.” 

October 1970 was a dramatic and emo- 
ional period for the Quebec media. The 
Yctober Crisis was the “most dramatic” of 


Nhiting with: his 15-year old son Cal 
. Whiting was heartbroken when his 


Whiting’s experiences. He vividly recalls the 
night the body of Pierre Laporte was found 
in the trunk of an abandoned car. 

“I was coming out of the Forum from a 
hockey game and received a message to go 
to St. Hubert airport,” Whiting said. “I sped 
down Guy Street and arrived just as the 
army was opening the trunk of the car. As 
the body was being raised, I recognized it 
immediately, because I had taken Laporte’s 
picture at many events.” 

Whiting feels Laporte’s death had a great 
effect on the entire city. 

“I remember coming back over the 
Jacques Cartier Bridge early that morning. 
It was still dark outside but the city was 
lighted up. Every light in Montreal had to be 
on. The tragic news put the whole city in a 
state of panic.” 

Whiting’s own life took a rather tragic turn 
in 1973, when his wife Lorraine left him and 
took their five-year-old son Cal. 

“My life stopped,” Whiting said. “I was 
heart-broken. I made the mistake of putting 
my work before my home. I was number one 
outside but no number inside.” 

Realizing that his wife and son were gone 
for good, Whiting had a nervous breakdown 


“When I get to a scene, 

I shoot first and ask | 
questions later. _ 
Great shots happen by — 


accident. Most pictures 
P've won awards with _ 
I didn’t evenknowl'd _ 
taken”: iss 


and tried to end his life. 

“T lost interest in my work and never 
wanted to see another camera,” says 
Whiting. 

Whiting was in dire straits until former 
Montreal Alouettes defensive star Junior Ah 
You gave him a new outlook on life. 

“Junior saved me. He convinced me that 
having a healthy son than no son at all was 
what mattered.” 

Ah You convinced Whiting to spend the 
winter with him in Laie, a mormon village 50 
miles north of Honolulu. Whiting spent eight 


- consecutive winters there. While there Whit- 


ing converted to the mormon religion and 
beginning in 1975 studied art, philosophy 
and religion at Brigham Young University. 

While attending Brigham Young Whiting 
once woke up to a terrible shock. He could 
no longer feel his legs and had double vision. 

“I though it was the end of the world,” says 
Whiting. “My doctors said that I would never 
walk again.” 

Whiting’s illness turned out-to be spinal 
menengitus and his weight dropped to 
around 100 pounds. Whiting spent five 
months in hospital, but fought back and 
conquered the disease aftera year. 

Whiting returned to Montreal in 1980 and 
became an official photographer for the 
Alouettes and Expos. He also attempted a 
comeback at the Gazette but his health 
failed him. 

Once more, Whiting recovered, after 
spending a year in a leg cast, just in time to 
meet Terry Fox as he was making his run 
across Canada in the summer of 1980. 
Whiting caught up with Fox as he ran across 
the Jacques Cartier Bridge. 

“It was quite a sight to see him running,” 


Aussie Whiting 


said Whiting. “Everytime his artificial leg hit 
the ground his face showed unbelievable 
pain. I couldn’t believe his courage.” 

Whiting followed Fox. to his hotel room 
and asked him if he could take his picture. 
Fox agreed, and photographer and athlete 
went to Mont Royal where Whiting got Fox 
to agree to an unusual request. 

“Terry said he didn’t want to raise his 
hands (over his head) until he finished his 
cross country run but he did it for me,” 
Whiting said. “I had covered kings, queens, 
movie stars, presidents but nobody ever 
impressed me more than this boy. 

“He is one of the greatest Canadians 
ever.” 

Besides Fox, Whiting has grown close to 
many professional athletes during his long 


career. He does not condone the behaviour . 


displayed by many of these athletes who he 
describes as egotistical maniacs. He feels 
the athletes have had a negative influence on 
the youngsters who idiolize them. 

“T find it sad that young kids feel this way 
(about those athletes),” Whiting said. “If 
only they would think this way about their 
fathers. Athletes aren’t heros. The only 
heros are those men who fight for their 
country. I remember (former Expo) Mike 
Marshall and (ex-St. Louis Cardinal Hall of 
Fame pitcher) Bob Gibson as being two of 
the hardest athletes to work with,” Whiting 
said. “They would never cooperate with 


_ photographers and they were also rude to 


fans. Athletes have a choice on how to 


that no longer exists. 


handle themselves, but since they are in the 
spotlight, they should set better examples to 
society.” 

Whiting feels former Montreal Canadien 
star Jean Beliveau is a perfect role model for 
today’s youth. And Beliveau returns the 
compliment. “All photographs should look 
up to Aussie because of his unique style,” 
Beliveau said. “He has a killer instinct to get 
greater action shots.” 

Whiting has his own advice up and coming 
photographers. “Hard work is what makes 
people successful,” Whiting said. “I have 
met many successful people in my time and 
cannot remember any who did not work 
strenuously to get where they were,” 
Whiting said. “My advice to young photo- 
graphers who seem to worry about landinga 
big job is to get out and work hard. Don’t be 
interested in covering big events or big stars. 
Everything one does in photography is 
important. 

“In the newspaper business one has to 
shoot almost anything. 

“A young photographer should learn how 
to do everything and try not to become an 
expert in only one area. Versatile photogra- 
phers are more likely to get jobs than those 
who lite their interests to one specific 
aspect.” 

Whiting hopes to be taking action packed 
photographs for a few more years anyway, 
so if you see him at a sporting event 
somewhere, remember there is more to this 
man than meets the eye. 


Whiting feels his picture of an old man in the snow represents a part of Montreal 
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Art, Culture and Fun 


by Rick Hughes 

There is a conspiracy of silence at 
work in our educational institutions 
that is a time bomb waiting to 
explode. 

. We’ve all heard that this is the age 
of the career-oriented student, that 
students are flocking to those pro- 
grams with the best ticket to a job: 
business; engineering; and computer 
science. 

Yet one of the most essential skills 
for any career-minded student is not 
being taught in any university. It’s 
incredible, but no one is teaching 
students how to commute. 

The universities must think that it 
is simply a matter of getting to and 
from work. That may be the case for 
the bus and metro, but the train is 
different. 

The train is inextricably linked to 
suburbs and success, and so must 
be mastered by any career minded 
student. With six years of commuting 
already under my belt, 1 know what a 
confusing and brutal experience it 
can be for those who have not been 
trained. 


Jumpers 


I’ve seen people jump from moving 
trains as they realized they were 
missing their stop, and go bouncing 
along the platform, briefcase flying 


- open, the knees of both pantlegs 


gone, no skin left on their hands, still 
trying to retain their composure. 

I’ve seen old men, who haven't 
run anywhere in 20 years, except to 
the bathroom, try to catch up to a 
moving train and jump on, holding a 
coffee in one hand anda briefcase in 
the other. 

I’ve seen someone try to hold a 
meaningful conversation on the train, 
and suffer the incredible shame of 
doing so. 

The horror. The Horror. 

With proper training, these terrible 
misadventures can be avoided. 


Forget English proficiency tests, . 


forget computer literacy, think for a 
moment of the chaos, the disorgani- 
zation, the lost time and money if 
these people enter the job market 
with no knowledge of the basics of 
commuting. 

In the hope that it is not already 
too late, here is a short primer on the 
theory and practice of commuting. 


The Right Stuff 


There is a certain stoic heroism to 
long-suffering commuters. Truly 
experienced faceless commuters do 
have an elusive quality, their own 
kind of “Right Stuff’ that distinguish- 
es them as a breed apart. 

It’s a kind of indifference to 


7 anything important, of blandness, of 


unflappability in the face of minor 
irritations. There is an unfailing 
commitment, that becomes almost 
instinctual, to be on time, to become 
a creature of habit, and above all 
else, to be polite. 

Composure and politeness are at 
the very heart of commuting. No 
matter what happens, no matter 
what goes on around you, you have 


to stay cool, and pretend gael. to— 


notice. 


Recent studies have shown“that ° 


seasoned commuters won’t bat an 
eye at even the strangest things. For 
example, a train-car with three or 
four people with paper bags on their 
head, all posing'as the Unknown 
Commuter, will cause absolutely no 
visible reaction. No one will sit near 
you, but neither will anyone give you 
a second look. 


And Fellow Travellers 


The Art of Commuting 


The necessity for superficial polite- 
ness takes on a religious quality 
when witnessed over time. It is likea 
chant, a ceremony. 

“Morning Bill.” 

“Morning George.” 

“How are you?” 

“Fine yourself?” 

“Fine! Nice day, eh?” 

“Beautiful.” 

It is a very serious offense to 
deviate from this ritual. It must be 
followed before the other ritualistic 
topics of further conversation can 
be pursued. Such as sports. Or the 
weather in detail. Or the latest 


apolitical international disaster. 

Topics that are personal, political 
or emotional are avoided like the 
plague. To begin discussing the 
death of a beloved pet or the fact 
that you haven’t slept well because 
of financial worries is to invite icy 
stares for a week. 


The Briefcase 


An indespensable part of any 
commuter’s identity is the briefcase. 
The image of success, of importance, 
of the dedication involved in bringing 
work home, is all the briefcase. 

But don’t be fooled, it’s alla sham. 
The briefcase, like everything else in 
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commuting, is pure image. 

The briefcase exists to carry only 
three items, the morning paper, 
your lunch, and a paperback novel. 
That’s all you’re allowed. 

You may be able to get away with 
carrying other items for a while, but 
one day, when it really matters,you 
will be exposed (see Jumpers). It’s 
like your mother always telling you 
to wear clean underwear, and the 
one day that you don’t is the one day 
you have to go to the hospital. It’s 
better not to take the risk. If 
everyone finds out you’re actually 
carrying work home, you'll be label- 
led forever as a greenhorn. 


Time Killing 


The real challenge of commuting 
is to find ways to use time construc- 
tively, because commuting takes up 
a lot of time. 

An hour a day each way, equals 10 


hours a week. For an average 
working career of 40 years, that 
means 833 days of one’s life, or 2.3 
years spent sitting on the train. 
That’s a lot of time to waste. 

There are three basic ways that 
commuters have found to fill the 
time: sleeping; reading the paper; 
reading a paperback. 

Reading a paperback while com- 
muting is essentially the same as 
reading one anywhere else. The only 
important thing to know is that only 
some books are OK to read on the 
train. 

All bestsellers are OK, any Steven 
King novel, anything by Irwin Shaw 
or Robert Ludlum are all suitable. 

Anything that has beena TV mini- 
series is compulsory reading for the 
train. But only after its been on TV. 
The Winds of War, Shogun, Roots, 
were all popular in their day. 

However, sleeping and reading 
the paper are not as simple. 

Sleeping on the train is a skill that 
can be mastered with practice. 
Reading the paper, on the other 
hand remains a mystery. 

The problem is that on the train, 
one can’t just open up the paper to 
its full size and read it. By doing so, 
you would crowd the person beside 
you, ano-no in commuting etiquette. 

As a result, over the years, 
commuters have developed an intri- 
cate method of folding the paper 
(kept secret from outsiders) to 
make it no bigger than a large 
paperback. Commuters who have 
mastered this skill can fold a news- 
paper in such a way that they can 
read any column, any place on the 
page. And when they want to move 
on, it folds naturally on to the next 


ge. 

It’s a beautiful sight to see, | am in 
awe and have immense respect for 
anyone who can do it. 

If you sleep while commuting, you 
expose yourself to a great deal of 
embarrassment. All your gross, 
obscene, smelly or noisy habits that 
you pay no attention to in the 
comfort of your own bed are totally 
exposed to public ridicule on the 
train. 

The real talent here is suppressing 
all those habits of talking, snoring, 
drooling, twitching, scratching, and 
farting. © 

You have to learn to sleep sitting 
up, and you have to be able to 
maintain that position. It’s very 
embarrassing to wake up with your 
head on the shoulder of someone 
you've never met before. It’s also 
advisable to try to keep your mouth 
closed. 

You also have to be able to wake 
up at the right time, to avoid having 
to jump off of moving trains. 

If you can sleep while commuting, 
you ve really got the game beat. You 
can stay up that much later at night 
and you are really using that time to 
your advantage. 


The Runner 


The real excitement of commuting 
(actually the only excitement) arises 
when there is a Runner — someone 
who is late and has to run to catch 
the train. 

It is a measure of the dedication of 
most commuters that they will risk 
falling under the wheels of a moving 
train rather than be late for work 
one day. 

Each day the most bloodthirsty 
commuters scour the platform of 
each stop searching for a runner. If 

Continued on page 13 
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Divin pour Mortels 


par Patrice-Hans Perrier 

Cette année Syberberg nous 
revient avec une oeuvre d’une grande 
qualité d’invention. 

Long poéme dédié aux simples 
mortels a la quéte du divin, Parsifal 
est une oeuvre cyclique qui se divise 
en trois parties. 

Dans la premiére, nous sommes 
introduit 4 la tragédie: un roi se 
meurt frappé par la pointe d’une 
lance meurtriére. Son entourage 
désespére de le sauver. Arrive un 
jeune archer qui sera trempé dans 


cette histoire —cherchant sa mére- 


et ses origines il est prisonnier d’une 
errance qui ne sachévera qu’a la 
toute fin de Popéra: rencontrant son 
double sous les traits d’une/d’un 
jeune androgyne qui le conduira au 
Graal sacré et 4 ’aboutissement de 
sa destiné. 

La partie médiane traite surtout 
des rapports de l’archer (qui n’est 
nul autre que Parsifal) avec sa mére 
quile harcellera lors d'une rencontre 
fortuite — ’amenant ase questionner 
lui-méme au fil d’une suite de tenta- 
sorciére qui, au début de histoire, 
échoueront toutes. Le portrait de sa 
mére nous est livré sous les traits 
pathétiques de la Kundry, sorte de 
sorciére qui au début de histoire 
offre des baumes de sa confection 
afin de soigner le roi (ou un seigneur 
de haut rang,peut-importe). La 
Kundry -transformée en une sorte 
de déesse- lance des appels 
désespérés 4 Parsifal: “Pour ton 
plaisir d’amour vois la peine que j'ai 
prise” — “si dans ton coeur tu ne 
sens que la douleur des autres, alors 
sens la mienne!” Parsifal ne cédera 
point...il fallait s’y attendre. 

La finale se veut une conclusion 
synthétique ot dans une succession 
de tableaux d’un ordonnance quasi 
maniaque, Parsifal retourne pour 
ainsi dire 4 ses origines premiéres: la 
noblesse dans son sens le plus large. 

J’en profite pour saluer le talent 
trés sir d’Edith Clever dans le réle 
de la Kundry. Son jeux atteint une 
force d’expression qui tient du mime 
par moment. Tout les acteurs sont 
doublés par des voix de chanteurs 
d’opéra et, exception faite de quel- 
ques passages, la post-synchronisa- 
tion de cette “fiction chantée” est 
réussie. 

Les moments de histoire, les 


cycles, se présentent comme des 


tableaux qui se complétent les uns 
les autres — en respectant des 
structures de bases. Au niveau 
géométrique, ce qui touche tant les 
décors que le cadrage, une forme 
précise s’impose a tout moment: le 
pentagone. Le jeux des comédients 
ainsi que les éclairages seront 
enchassés dans des dispositions se 
rapportant toujours au pentagone. 
Chaque tableau se déroule tel un 
curieux parchemin en nous entrai- 
nant un peu plus loin dans une 
compréhension architectonique des 
événements qui se succédent, sou- 
levant toujours de nouvelles ques- 
tions - nous instruisant sur le faire et 
sur le dire. Car a l’instar de son film 
précédant: Hitler, Syberberg méle la 
réalité du film a une autre réalité que 
on pourrais qualifier de méta- 
symbolique. Un exemple: lors du 
passage de Parsifal accompagné 
d’un fidéle serviteur du roi a travers 


une haie de drapeaux; une vision 


nous est livrée qui consiste en la 
présence du drapeau nazi au beau 
millieu de cette environnement 
mythique. Un autre exemple: vers la 
fin du film, la ot le mouvement de la 
musique (Parsifal est un opéra 
composé par Richard Wagner) prend 
une ampleur nouvelle, on nous 
projette en arriére plan un film 
documentaire représentant le chef 
d’orchestre qui dirige la création de 
Poeuvre musicale. 

Au tout début du film un long 
traveling jette un regard fuyant sur 
des cartes postales qui flottent dans 
une marre bordant une réplique de 
ruines. Ces cartes postales représen- 
tent des photographies anciennes et 
modernes de monuments classiques 
bien- connus. A quelques autres 
reprises on utilisera ce procédé qui 
opére des découpages dans le temps 
et la symbolique des “tableaux.” La 
caméra se proméne en créant un 
mouvement qui “double” le mouve- 
ment des acteurs. Des travelings y 
sont opérés qui nous ménent rapide- 
ment du plateau de tournage a la 
représentation de ce méme plateau 
sous forme de maquette — des 
marionettes tenant lieu d’acteurs. 

Mais assez parlé! Souhaitons au 
public un visionnement qui lui 
procurera trés certainement de 
nombreuses surprises. La sortie du 
film est prévue pour le début janvier 
84”. 


by Jim Carruthers 


If anybody attended all ten days of 
the Festival of International New 
Cinema expecting to be entertained 
they were probably severely frustrat- 
ed and disappointed. With its selec- 
tion of films and videos from the 
Western World, the festival aimed 
to celebrate cinema, art and indepen- 
dent film. Sometimes it worked, 
sometimes it didn’t. 

Where it generally worked was in 
the area of documentaries, especially 
the films and videos on the nuclear 
issue and the film When the Moun- 
tains Tremble, which was made to 
expose the situation in Guatemala. 
Unlike The Laughing Star which is 
about the Philipines under the 
Marcos regieme, When the Moun- 
tains Tremble is tight and convinc- 
ingly to the point. There is never any 
doubt as the to the point of this 
damning portrait of U.S. involvement 
in blindly supporting Guatemala’s 
military dictatorship. 

Where it often didn’t work was in 
the video section. Perhaps it was 
just bad luck in picking the poor 


as we watch somebody else watch 
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videos instead of the good ones on 
my part, but there seems to be a 
shortage of ideas out there especially 
in the European and Japanese video 
community. . 

An example is found in the video 
program featuring Sara Roma, Tube 
Style, Amos Poe Interview and 
Tape Affair. These videos from Italy 
obviously have lots of technology, 
flash and money, but not a penny’s 
worth of thought. Nice clothes, 
hairdos and bouncy music. do not 
make art, MTV maybe, but not art. 
There is no danger of determining 
the validity of intellectual thought in 
these moving pieces of fashion plate 
because there isn’t any. 

From Japan the videos Floating 
Flow, She is a Viewer, She Was/Is a 
Viewer and part of Time in a 
Rectangle is found the medicine 
school of thought which makes for 
tedious videos. If a 30 second idea is 
neat it will be profound if extended 
to ten minutes; not bloody likely. 
While ripples in the water can be 
neat they are sleep inducing after 
several minutes and then in reprise 


Is It Art or Just Video? 


the video and then watch the video 
of themselves watching the video 
of...you get the idea, for the audience 
it was gotten a long time ago. 

“The exception to this was the 
series of videos from The Kitchen, 
which abounded with ideas, but 
were brought short by lack. of 
money for production finesse. 

Barbara Osborn, who is in charge 
of distribution for videos from The 
Kitchen said that most of the videos 
are limited by very small budgets, so 
that the criteria for videos was on 
the artistic ideas expressed in them 
rather than flashy technology. The 
videos and performance pieces on 
video from the Kitchen were rich in 
ideas and well thought out, though 
hampered by technical crudeness. 

While only a small selection of 
videos presented at the Parallele, 
these tend to cast some doubt on 
the credibility of videos as serious 
art on par with a good piece of film 
making. Until video can get its 
technical hi-tech aspect combined 
with some credible ideas, it will be a 
while until videos are an alternative 
to television. 


Films Examine Nuke Issues 


by Mary Lamey 

If there is reason to congratulate 
the organizers of the 12th Interna- 
tional Festival of New Cinema, it 
may be for their commitment to 
presenting a variety of works dealing 
with the issues of atomic energy and 
disarmament. 

Disarmament is fast becoming the 
political issue of the past for many 
artists and for the public at large. 
While there is a hard core group that 
does the circuit of disarmament 
films and rallies, it is not necessarily 
a money-making theme for a film 
festival. It is to the credit of the 
festival organizers that they remain- 
ed true to their promise to present 
“alternative” films and videos. 

The festival rounded out a week- 
end program with a variety of works, 
presenting different perspectives on 
the issues of nuclear energy, the 
bomb, armaments, and moral 
choices. 

Perhaps most moving of the films 
was Robert Richter’s In Our Hands, 
a film that chronicles the June 12, 
1982 rally for peace in New York’s 
Central Park. Through the collabo- 
ration of 450 individuals, Richter and 
his associate Stan Warnow capture 
very beautifully on film the mood of 
anger and opposition that exists in 
The United States today. More 
importantly they captured the deter- 
mination and optimism of the one 
million people who gathered in New 
York on that historic day. 

The nuclear issue was again the 
focus of attention at Saturday’s 
screening of three videos at the 
Cinema Parallele. They offered very 


different approaches to the issue, 
but all offered the message that the 
arms race is insanity to which no 
person need offer unthinking sup- 
port. 

In Atomic Artist, Glen Silber and 
Claudia Vianello show how artist 
Tony Price has turned nuclear 
industry refuse into life affirming art, 
in a way perhaps “beating swords 
into plow shares”. The video Gods 
of Metal offered testimonial to the 
spirit of resistance and optimism 
that exists among common people 
in America. It documents the lives of 
people who have refused to simply 
lie down and be stepped on by a 
powerful but immoral industry. 

Film and video artist Peter 
Wintonick was present at the screen- 
ing of all these documentaries. He 
had several things to say about them 


and the nuclear arms industry itself. 
He told small but enthusiastic audi- 
ences that the issues being discussed 
by these video and film makers are 
relevant to Montrealers. He named 
a number of companies within the 
Montreal area who are actively 
involved in the arms industry. His 
point was that the population as a 
whole is not necessarily aware of 
what exists in their own back yard. 
The role of these artists is to try and 
elevate public consciousness, and to 
make people think about what 
surrounds them. 

He further suggested that the 
films and videos may not be widely 
distributed in Canada, and that 
those interested should lobby local 
television stations, especially the 
CBC and Radio Canada tc ensure 
that the films are telecast. 
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TO ALL STUDENTS 
STUDENT EVALUATION OF COURSES 


During the next couple of weeks in many of your classes you will be asked to 
fill in course evaluation questionnaires. Since the results of these question- 
naires provide important and valuable information for maintaining and 
improving the quality of teaching at Concordia, we ask you to be thoughiful 
and conscientious in filling out these questionnaires. 


Study in 
Jerusalem 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
OFFERS COURSES IN ENGLISH 


The Learning Development Office has worked with many departments in the 
University to develop sound questionnaires and responsible procedures for 
their administration and the processing of results. : 


for Canadian students 
vay Uy, in a special 
ONE YEAR PROGRAM 


Each questionnaire we have developed indi- In addition, we have recommended that 
cates clearly at the top of the questionnaire: when administering the questionnaires your for G raduates and 
professor should: 


4) the primary reason for collecting the Undergraduates 


information is: — explain the purpose of the questionnaire 
a) to make changes to improve the- and indicate who will be receiving the 
Course - Or - . F results . Summer courses 


b) to make personnel (promotion, non- 
renewal, merit) decisions 


— select a student to distribute the ques- also available 


tionnaires to the class, and then leave 
2) who will receive the results: the classroom 
a) the professor only - or - 
b) the professor and the personnel 
committee 


Students with knowledge 
of Hebrew may apply 
Umiver sits as regular students 


Scholarships available 
for qualifying students 
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— allow sufficient time for you to complete 
the questionnaire 


— have a student collect the completed 
questionnaires and seal them in the 
envelope in class , 


3) when they will receive the results: 
a) as soon as they are available - or - 
b) after the final grades have been 
handed in — have a student bring the sealed enve- 
lope to the nearest security /information 
desk 


These envelopes are sent directly to our 
Office for processing. 


for application and information, write: 


ACADEMIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

CANADIAN FRIENDS OF THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
1310 GREENE AVE. 

SUITE 720 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

H3Z 2B2 or phone (514) 932-2133 


Some individuals and departments do not use the Learning Development Office for 
student evaluations and hence may follow other procedures. If you have any ques- 
tions about the purpose of a questionnaire you are asked to complete, who is going 
to see the results, in what form, or when, ask your professor, your departmental 
chairperson, or contact us at 2492 West Broadway, 482-0320 local 695. 


THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 717 , 


at 
Reggie’s Pub 
8 p.m. 


Don't forget is 
the Arm Wrestling Competition 
Wed., Nov. 16, 4 p.m. at Reggie’s 


New Magazine Not Dead Yet 


by Brian J. Busby 

Billing itself as “Montreal’s News 
and Culture-Magazine,” Open City 
is the latest attempt at establishing a 
truely independent English language 
city magazine. 

The bi-monthly publication, which 
made its debut in early October is 
primarily the product of both current 
and former Montreal student journa- 
lists; its core composed mainly of 
McGill Daily veterans. 

As editor Brian Topp explains, 
the focus of the magazine is reflected 
in its title: “The name says something 
behind the political thinking of the 
magazine. What we-see happening 
is that Montreal is in for a change - 
there may be things happening in 
Montreal within the next 5 years. 

“There is going to be a change in 
the city administration, if nothing 
else, because the man who is mayor 
has to die at some point - which may 
seem like a goulish thing to say, but 
there is going to be a change at city 
hall. We would like to see and maybe 
participate a little in causing Montreal 
to be an open city.” 

This stance is certainly reflected 
in the periodical’s opening comment 
in which Topp predicts a forthcoming 


quiet revolution in this city. Other 
articles contained in the first issue 
concentrate on topics as diverse as: 
the MCM’s quest for municipal 
offices, the Gazette’s new publisher 
Clark Davey, the 65 bus route, and 
Montreal’s black and latin communi- 
ties (the latter coupled with an 
excellent piece on Nicaragua). 

The cultural aspect of Montreal is 
also well represented in Open City 
under the editorship of Chris 
Cavanagh; who held a similar posi- 
tion at the McGill Daily. 

Comparisons to the Montreal 
Calendar Magazine and the late 
Montreal Review are tempting, but 
Topp dismisses these: “I think the 
fact that this magazine is not a 
completley commercial enterprise is 
an important difference. The object 
of this publication isn’t to make 
money, the object of this publication 
is to take a good look at current 
affairs and cultural events in Mon- 
treal. I guess that means we can be 
more adventurous and less main- 
stream than those other publications. 

“Although we’re not a left-opposi- 
tionist magazine, in the sense that 
we set ourselves an objective of 
being accessable to mere people 
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one is spotted noses are quickly 


pressed to the glass. The runner is 
seid appraised and bets are pla 
ed. 

They watch, as the commuter, 
huffing and puffing down the plat- 
form, makes a desperate lunge for 
the door. He disappears from view, 
and there are a few anxious moments 
as everyone stares at the door and 
waits, and waits. 

The commuter finally staggers 
through the door, near exhaustion, 
an awful distortion of his normally 
composed self, and takes the first 
available seat. He is beet red and 
sweating profusely, and continually 
has to wipe his face with a hanky the 
rest of the trip. 

It’s disgusting. There’s nothing 
worse than a sweating commuter. 

Commuting is an activity that is 
steeped in tradition. Lately there 
have been some changes taking 
place that could have far reaching 
consequences. 

Women, for example. There are 
now women commuters in increasing 
numbers. It’s not known what their 
eventual impact will be, but there 
are some early signs of refusing to 
toe the line completely. 

Women refuse to wear overshoes, 
or rubbers, and instead bring their 
shoes in plastic bags. There are now 
more colors; and more smells to go 
with that of cheap after shave lotion. 
It’s still too early to tell how they will 
fare as runners (high heels are a 
definite disadvantage there) or if 
their sleeping habits are any more 
bearable. 


~ The Walkman 


Walkmans (walkmen?) are also 
having a big impact on commuting. 
It is now a common sight to see a 
balding, conservative-looking com- 
muter bopping along with a walkman. 


Continued from page 10 


There is even talk that the walkman 
will soon be given official recognition 
as an item to be included in the 
briefcase. 

It’s difficult to know what the 
future of commuting will be. Anything 
from home computers to nuclear 
war could make it obsolete. The 
technological revolution is perhaps 
the greatest threat to commuting. It 
may leave no jobs to commute to. In 
that case, it might become a leisure 
activity. 

But in the short run at least, 
commuting is here to stay. Commut- 
ing for forty years of one’s life can be 
a frightening prospect at the best of 
times. But to ask someone to go into 
it totally unprepared as we are now 
asking our graduates to do, is more 
than I could ask of my worst enemy. 


than left-oppositionists in Montreal, 
we’re not a promotional effort either. 
Weare really a blend of accessability 
and being alternative. It’s a fine line 
to walk, because on the one hand 
the main-stream audience says 
‘You’re an alternative magazine’, 
while on the other hand; people who 
are living alternative lifestyles say 
“You guys aren’t alternative’, you’re 
commerical’. 

“So maybe we’re failing on both 
counts, but on the other hand, 
maybe we’re providing an alternative 
viewpoint in an accessible way. In 
that way, we’re providing something 
important that the Montreal Calen- 
dar and Montreal Review. don’t and 
didn’t.” 

The death of the Montreal Review 
last year does not concern Topp 
when thinking of the future of his 
own magazine. 

“The economics of this magazine 
is different than the Montreal 
Review,” he explains. “That publica- 
tion had to finance all of it’s costs 
through it’s advertising — all we 
have to do is finance our printing 
costs through advertising. We are 
also on a different scale than they 
were. The Montreal Review printed 
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30,000 copies I understand. Our first 
issue run was 2,500. So the first 
issue we are to overcome are the 
advertising goals, which are less 
difficult than those the Montreal 
Review had to meet. 


“As to whether there is a market 
here, we are in the middle of finding 
out. Three weeks from now we 
might say that there isn’t a market, 
we don’t have the advertising. That 
is a possibility. But it seems to me, 
that a city with 400,000 anglophone 


Band Crosses Picket Line 


Gang of Scabs Plays U.B.C. 


VANCOUVER (CUP) — A union- 
ized British a with Marxist pol- 
itical leanings crossed picket lines at 
the University of B.C. to play a 
concert in the student union build- 
ing. 

The Gang of Four met Office and 
Technical Employee Union pickets 
and a handful of student supporters 
Nov. 7 outside the building just prior 
to the show. 

A union member told the band 
they were crossing a legal picket line 
but one member said, “It’s too late. 
We’re here now.” 


Gang of Four prove you can’t trust anybody these days. 


STUDENT SPECIAL 


Wash, Cut, Blow-dry - $12 Men 


y 


Zz 


COIPF FAURE 


INC 


$17 Women 


20% discounts on all 
perms, tints & streaks 


Appointment 
866-8526 


One student protestor carried 
picket signs which read, “Gang of 
Scabs”» and “The Gang of Four 
crossed this line. Will You?” 

Another band member said he 
was vaguely aware of the OTEU 
dispute with UBC’s student council, 
the union’s employer. The band’s 
manager Kevin Harvey said he was 
against crossing lines. 

“We had no prior warning that 
this was happening and consequent- 
ly we know very little of the details. 
We can’t just turn up with all this 
equipment and disappoint 600 kids,” 
Harvey said. 


ot 


and allophone readers who are 
served by one daily newspaper and 
nothing else other than an advertising 
vehicule with listings — which is 
what the Montreal Calendar Maga- 
zine is — and really small scale 
suburban tabloids, should be able to 
support a city magazine.” 

Thus far, Topp appears to be 
correct in his assumption. Early 
sales reports indicate healthy results. 
It appears that Open City’s second 
edition, expected out in early 
December, will be far from their last. 


But Harvey said he and most of 
the other roadies signed an acknow- 
ledgement of the pickets and that 
they crossed in protest. 

The band’s road crew crossed 
earlier in the day to set up equip- 
ment. 

The student union’s employees 
started striking for a wage increase 
Nov. 3. Since then management has 
continued services with help from 
student council executive members. 

The weekend before another union 
group, David Raven Band, crossed 
lines to play for a Nursing Week 
Dance. 


Active 
Components 


NUMBER ONE IN 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 


AVAILABILITY 
THE WORLD’S MOST 


COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL 
AND HOME ELECTRONICS 
ENTHUSIAST INVENTORY 


* Semiconductors + Memories 
* Microprocessors + Support Circuits 


* Microcomputer Svstems + 


Peripherals 


* Passive Electronic Components 
* Hand Tools, Wire Wrapping, 
Soldering Equipment + Hardware 


NOW AVAILABLE — FREE 
1983 80-page catalogue 
A complete listing of products 
and specifications 


Ferrier 


Open Mon. to Wed. 8:00 am - 
Thurs. and Fri. 8:00 am - 
9:00 am - 


Saturday 


5651 Ferrier Street 


Tear off and Return this 
Page and Receive a 
FREE Surprise Package ; 
(Purchase Required) 


Jean Talon 


6:00 pm 
93:00 pm 
5:00 pm 


TEL.: 731-7441 


VISIT OUR “BARGAIN CENTER” 
(Separate Entrance Behind Store) 


AMPLE FREE PARKING 
VISA AND MASTERCARD WELCOME 
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Editorial Board 


Do you have something to say? Would you like your opinion known LOU NG E ATTENDANT 
from the Campus Centre to the Norris Building? The Link has a seat NEEDED 
open on its editorial board. This group of fearless individuals is 


saywiad C1Y1| RE NOU 
1433 STANLEY 
(Peel Metro) 


COIFFURE INC. 


SPECIAL STUDENT DISCOUNT 


Haircuts only from $9 (with I.D.) 
Haircuts & blowdry from $15 Julian 


The Graduates Students’Association 
needs a Lounge Attendant. 
Duties include security and light 


responsible for writing editorials and for taking part in the discussions 
that lead to them. You must be a voting staff member with Sunday and 
Wednesday evenings free. If you qualify and want to mouth off, drop 


: ae : maintenance. 
by H-649 and find out more. Elections are in two weeks. Pay: $4.00/hour 


Hours: Mon.-Thurs., 6 p.m. - 11 p.m. 
Please phone 879-7219 


Permanents from $30 844-7553 


GC OR CMM LLL 


TOP QUALITY PHOTOCOPIES 
STUDENT RATES 


° *close to campus 
*immediate service 
®color copies 
ethesis 7¢ a copy 
®cumculum vitae 
Orless  enocharge for 3-hole punch and 


with |.D.. collating 
1520 DeMaisonneuve W. yon Fri 830-2100 


LE 


LE — Full Bar — 


| 
Fine Coffee & Terrific Sandwiches. 
Beer: $2.25 / Quart ($2 before 8 pm) 


Sports Specials Via Satellite! 
4597 Park Ave. (just above Mt. Royal) 


CHRISTMAS 
CHARTERS 


COPIEVIL 


corner Mackay Sat 10:00-15:00 931 -3063 Open 9:00 am — 3:30am. — Tel. 842-0034 
Lowest fares 
available 

VANCOUVER° 399 

EDMONTON’ 359 CLINIQUE MEDICALE 
____Returnfares du CENTRE-VILLE 
De votre = 9 VOYAGES Sg 

cote! @a CUTS Médecine Générale et Esthétique 

= Batadahainypanen aes ken Varices, Psychothérapie 

McGill, Student Union Building 


DANN DENYS AYN AH ANN ANA ANN AN AA ANN AN AN AN 


514 849-9 
VIUl0- 141900011. 1s970004. 


1439 St. Mathieu Sur Rendez-Vous 
Montreal H3H 2M4 (514) 932-2122 


LIQUIDATION SALE 


EVERYTHING MUST GO 
AT COST PRICE 


e Art & Drafting Materials 861-8466 


® Yashica Cameras 1015 Beaver Hall Hill 
Suite 106 


WY AH NY QA AN NOAA AA AN AN ANI AN AN AN AN AN 


Ss 


Let Us Prepare You For The 
Jan. 28, 


Dec. 3 

EACH COURSE CONSISTS 
OF: 

e 20 hours of instruction for only 
$145 Take both tor $215¢Com- 
plete review of each section of 
test @ Extensive home study 
matenais® Your Course may be 


repeated ctnoextra charge e 
Courses are tax deductible 


SEMINARS FOR: | 
Dec. 3 LSAT Nov. 17, 19, 20/83 
Jan. 28 GMAT Jan. 13-15/84 
At the Ramada Inn, 1005 Guy 
TO REGISTER CALL OR WRITE: 
GMAT LSAT 
PREPARATION COURSES 
P.O BOX 597 STATION A 
TORONTO. ONT MSW 1G7 
(416) 665-3377 
in Montreai Call (544) 286-4005 


Feed the hungry beast 


LUNCHES ie 
Make your own sandwich . 
make your own price to 
soups and desserts Bar 


Beer $1.50 
11:30 -7 p.m. 


THE FACULTY OF LAW 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


KARATE ANDRE GILBERT 


5th DAN 
SELF BRANCH HEAD, CORDIALLY INVITES YOU 


TO AN OPEN HOUSE » 


DEFENCE KYOKYSIN, CANADA 


e Eyes Examined 
e Eye Glasses 


Lee (9 


Fitted SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
¢ Contact Lenses NOW REGISTERING 13H00 TO 16H30 
(soft/hard) Be eal AT THE FACULTY OF LAW 
© Medicare Card ic Sigal tas OLD CHANCELLOR DAY HALL 


SPECIAL 
MEMBERSHIP PRICE 
(this week only) 


$2 00 
per week 


3419 
Cote-des-Neiges 
(Corner Sherbrooke) 
Metro Guy 
937-8302 


Accepted 


3644 PEEL STREET (PEEL METRO) 


MEMBERS OF FACULTY, RECENT GRADUATES AND 
McGILL LAW STUDENTS WILL BE ON HAND TO 
ANSWER QUESTIONS ABOUT THE STUDY OF 
LAW AT McGILL AND TO DISCUSS CAREERS IN 
LAW WITH INTERESTED VISITORS 


Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 


(corner Guy) 
933-8700 or 933-8182 


by Tony Dobrowolski 

The Concordia men’s basketball 
team made its Montreal debut a 
discouraging one by finishing fourth 
in the seventh annual Redmen Invita- 
tional basketball tournament at 
McGill’s Sir Arthur Currie Gymna- 
sium this past weekend. 

The Stingers lost to Franklin 
Pierce (New Hampshire) College 
107-64 in their opening game Friday 
' night; dropped a close 65-63 decision 
to McGill on Saturday; and were 
‘beaten 81-62 by York on Sunday. 
The three defeats leave the Stingers 
with a 1-5 mark on the young 


Fane oe Se 


Dejected coach Doug Daigneault looks on along with the remainder 
of an equally disappointed Stinger basketball team. Concordia lost 
all three games in the McGill tournament and will try to make up for it 


season. 

Franklin Pierce also defeated York 
87-77 on Saturday and McGill 84-69 
on Sunday to win the tourney 
championship. York finished second, 
and McGill, third. 

Mistakes abounded in the three 
Stinger losses. Turnovers, lack of 
quickness, rebounding and mental 
errors all contributed to the Stinger 
defeats. Inexperience was another 
factor, as was the loss of starters 
Biagio Caresse and Steve McNeil 
for the weekend, to injuries early in 
the Franklin Pierce game. The lone 
bright spot was guard Craig Norman, 


this weekend in the Naismith tournament. 


THE LINK: Denis Cyr 


who led the Stingers in scoring in all 
three games, and was named to the 
all tournament team. 

“To sum up,” said. Concordia 
coach Doug Daigneault after the 
York game, “the big thing is experi- 
ence...We played with a lot of 
enthusiasm, a lot of spark, but a 
young team is inconsistent. Our big 
guys haven’t played much together 
as a team on offence and defence, 
and they really weren’t as effective 
as we wanted them to be. The 
competition was a little bit bigger 
and stronger than we’re used to.” 

This was especially true in the 
Franklin Pierce game where the 
Stingers were run into the floor by 
the Ravens, who on this night at 
least, looked like the Philadelphia 
76ers. The Ravens used their quick- 
ness and took advantage of numer- 
ous Concordia turnovers (33 in all) 
to post the lopsided victory. 

For the Stingers it was a long 
night. They were beaten soundly in 
every phase of the game. 

“Awful,” is how Daigneault des- 
cribed Concordia’s performance. 
Indeed. The Ravens led 42-18 after 
the first 15 minutes and 50-32 at 
halftime, and gradually increased 
the point spread to its final margin in 
the second half. 

Franklin Pierce was led by ball- 
hawking point guard Patrick Dean, 
a leading scorer (16 points in the 
game) and eventually tourney MVP; 
whose quickness on defence and 
slickness in passing led to many of 
the Franklin Pierce scores. 

“Whatever the situation was, we 
were all over them,” said Franklin 
Pierce coach Bruce Kirsh. “We 
didn’t give them a chance to set up 
and do what they wanted to do.” 

The only Stinger who appeared 
able to keep up with the Ravens 
speed was point guard Noel Nedrick, 
but Nedrick sat out the McGill game 
when he missed a team meal on 
Saturday. 

The Stingers missed Nedrick’ s 
speed against the Redmen, but got a 
good all around performance from 
Norman, who scored 17 points and 
Haroot Tarakjian who scored 15 
mostly on shots from outside the 
key. Forwards Ed Barnett with 13 
points and Ed Muha and Tim Bush 
with 10 aided the Stingers Offensive 
effort. 

The lead seesawed back and forth 
in the first half before Concordia 
went up 35-29 on a Dennis Charbon- 
neau jumper with a little over three 
minutes to go. The Redmen came 
back to score nine straight to end 


~ ACADEMIE D’ART PHYSIQUES: 
: SELFIT & =e INC. 


-- @DANCE EXERCISE STUDIO. 
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Stingers finish last in McGill tournament 
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Dipinto me all try to stop York Yeoman Tim Rider #22) from Mie 
the hoop in a McGill tournament game on Sunday. The Stingers lost 


81-62. 


the half and left the floor trailing 39- 
38 when Simon Onanbowale scored 
at the buzzer. 

McGill took the momentum in the 
second half opening up six and se-. 
ven point leads, only to see the: 
Stingers come back and tie them 
each time. 

The second tie at 73 with 29 
seconds to go left the Redmen witha 
chance for a final shot. McGill 
thought they had it when Claude 
Briere drove to the baseline with 
under 10 seconds left, but Briere’s 
shot bounced off the rim to teammate 
Carlo del Bosco who was fouled by 
Bush. 

Del Bosco, the game’s leading 
scorer with 24 points, sank both 
ends of a one and one to put McGill 
up 75-73. Concordia had one more 
chance when Norman was fouled by 
McGill’s Vilhelm Boggild with two 
seconds left. Norman missed the 
front end of the bonus opportunity 
and that was the ball game. 

“After losing like last night we 
came back and played tough,” said 
Daigneault. “We played with inten- 
sity, but we made mistakes and lost, 
that’s all.” 

“1 think we got some of the 
badness out of our system,” said 
Norman after the McGill game. “We 


aren’t as bad as we looked in that 
game.” 

Against York, the Stingers jumped 
out to a quick 7-0 lead, increased it 
to 28-19 near the end of the first half, 
then fell apart due to York pressure 
and their own mistakes in the final 
two minutes of the half. 

The Stingers still led 36-35 at 
halftime, but lost the lead in the 
second half, as the Yeomen turned 
the game around. The chief culprit 
was York’s 69” centre Jon Christen- 
sen, another All-Tourney All-Star, 
who was shut out in the first half, yet 
tallied 18 points in the second half to 
lead the way. 

The Stingers did a good job of 
scoring down low in the first half, a 
problem they faced in the first two 
games, but it resurfaced in the 
second. The Concordia big men 
missed several chances down low 
and that hurt. 

“Our big guys missed a lot of 
layups inside,” said Daigneault. 
“They were intimidated by their 
(York’s) size...York- was a highly 
experienced team and that type of 
club can come back.” 

The Stingers will be off until next 
weekend when they travel to 
Waterloo, Ont. to compete in the 
Naismith Tournament. 


“If you watch a game, it’s fun. If you play it, it’s 
recreation. If you work at it, it’s golf.” 


-Bob Hope 
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Rochette accused of breaking promises 


Concordia ah Skip Rackets 


refused to comment 


by Ian Halperin 

Last spring, Concordia Stinger’s 
coach Skip Rochette persuaded 
American high school standout Tim 
Zabik of Chicopee, Mass. to play 
his college football in Canada. Six 
months later, Zabik is back home, 
out of school and waiting on pins 
and needles for a decision on 
whether or not his brief stay at 
Concordia cost him one-year’s eligi- 
bility. 

The affair beiuedn Zabik, and the 
Concordia football team is not a 
romantic story. There are distasteful 
overtones to the downfall of Zabik, 
an 18-year-old fullback, one of a 
handful of rookies who had abandon- 
ed the team this season for various 
reasons; who had won the respect of 
his teammates during his - three 


months with the Stingers. 


When Zabik headed north for 
training camp in late August, Sting- 
ers’ mentor Rochette sounded as 


wistful as he had been when initially « 


convincing the 5710” 200 pound 
back to balk numerous U.S. scholar- 
ship offers to play at Concordia. To 
Zabik’s dismay, the thunder soon 
struck and the heartsick player 
realized that he had come to Mon- 
treal just for the ride. He never 
competed. 

“Skip assured me that my son 
would get ample playing time when 
our family visited the Concordia 
campus several months ago,” said 
Fred Zabik, Tim’s father and captain 


What do you call a football coach that has been 
put on a skewer and roasted over an open fire? 


ayeyIo1g drys - 


of the Chicopee fire department. 
“All that Tim wanted was a chance 
to prove himself but he never got it. 
If only we could have known before 
hand about the shabby football 
program Concordia actually had, 
Tim would have accepted an offer in 
the states.” 

Amongst the multitude of offers 
made to Zabik was a full ride to the 


-Southern Connecticut State Univer- 


sity in New Haven Conn. Rochette’s 
offer was nowhere as lucrative, but 


Zabik was intrigued with Montreal - 


and the chance of vying for a career 
in the CFL. 

Since scholarships are not made 
available to first-year players in 
Canada, Rochette compensated in 
other ways. 

“Skip promised me a steady job, 
but when I arrived I was working 
sparingly and earning only $24.00 
per week, it was not even enough for 
meal money,” said Zabik. 

Fred Zabik was frantic the night 
Tim called home, asking for more 
money because he had run dry due 
to schoolbook expenses and an 
installment on the October’s month 
rent. 

“It was bad enough that Rochette 
misadvised us on tuition fees as | 
received a $4,500 bill that was not 
anticipated,” says Mr. Zabik, “but 
when I heard Timmy was earning 
the bare minimum at his job, that 
was the last straw.” 

Fred Zabik did not want to 
instruct his son to quit, but knew it 
would only be a matter of time 
before Tim reached the decision on 
his own. 

Zabik quit the Stingers and headed 
back to Chicopee in the sixth week 
of the season feeling betrayed by 
Rochette, who refused to provide 
explanation of benching. 

“T had several meetings with Skip, 
but he would not tell me why I was 
not dressing for the games,” com- 


3rd ANNUAL BOB LUNNY TIP-OFF- 
BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 


Friday, December 2nd 


St. Mary’s vs. York, 7 p.m. 
Salem State vs. Concordia, 9 p.m. 


Saturday, December 3rd 


Consolation Game, 1 p.m. 
Championship Game, 3 p.m. 


All games will be played at the Loyola Athletic Complex 


Bishop's vs. Carleton, 2 p.m. 
Ottawa vs. U.N.B., 4 p.m. 
McGill vs. Laurentian, 6 p.m. 


12th ANNUAL 
CONCORDIA CONVERSE CLASSIC 


Thursday, November 24th* 


Friday, November 25th 


Consolation Semi-Final,.2 p.m. 
Consolation Semi-Final, 4 p.m. 
Championship Semi-Final, 6 p.m. 
Concordia vs. Winnipeg, 8 p.m. Championship Semi-Final, 8 p.m. 


Saturday, November 26th 


Seventh Place Game, 10 p.m. 
Consolation Final, 12 p.m. 
Third Place Final, 2 p.m. 
Championsip Final, 4 p.m. 


All games will be played at the Loyola Athletic Complex 
For further information, phone 482-9280, ext. 738 


mented Zabik from his Chicopee 
home. “Skip told me to be patient, 
but refused to tell me where I stood 
with the bal!lclub.” 

Zabik abided to Rochette’s 
demands until his coach apparently 
misled him in his academic endea- 
vours. 

“When Skip advised me to take 
mickey mouse courses, I decided I 
had enough,” confessed Zabik. “He 
only cares about football. When I 
asked him to see an academic 
advisor, he instructed me not to and 
encouraged that I take easier 
courses.” 

When confronted by The Link, 
Rochette commented “I have nothing 
to say at this moment and | refuse 
to comment.” 

After the Stingers ignominiously 
bowed out to McGill in the O-QIFC 
semi-finals, the feeling was that 
Rochette recruited far too many 
players during the off-season, making 
it hard for there to be any team spirit 
or unity. 

“Skip simply had too many players 
in camp,” assessed Zabik, referring 
to the 73 players who practiced 
nightly with the team, 25 more men 
than McGill and about 30 percent 
more players than other teams in 
the conference. “I feel bad for the 
other guys who were also offered 
the moon and stars to play for 
Concordia and like myself were 
abused when they arrived.” 

Zabik also felt that Rochette had 
far too many coaches on his staff. 

“Skip must cut down on both 
players and staff if Concordia will 
ever field a winning team. By having 
players like Tim continuously sitting 
in the stands, players become upset 
and the atmosphere in camp 


becomes unpleasant. I hope Skip 


learns to recruit just what he needs 
and not go overboard or else players 
might stop coming to play for 
Concordia,” one coach commented. 
Meanwhile, Zabik secludes himself 
in his house, rarely going outside. 
“When Tim came home a couple 
of weeks ago, he was afraid to go 
outdoors because he was well known 
in the neighborhood,” said Fred 


Zabik. “One time he went for a walk 
and one of his old buddies asked him 
what was he doing home, Tim said 
he was just visiting. It’s hard for him 
to explain to people the painful 
experience he encountered at 
Concordia.” 


Former Stinger Tim Zabik 


Zabik hopes to register for courses 
at Southern Connecticut in the 
winter semester. He has sent aletter 
to NCAA officials, explaining his 
predicament and asking that his 
year of eligibility be restored. 

“Skip made me suit up for an 
exhibition game to take away my 
year of eligibility,” Zabik said. “He 
does it to all the rookies for his own 
benefit. I would advise rookies to 
think before they make a move at - 
Concordia, their football program is 
a hoax.” 


Bees lose to McGill 


by Paul Delva 

It’s awful to lose to McGill, and it’s 
worse when you lose by a big score. 
Concordia’s JV Bees played their 
hearts out, but lost a6-1 game to the 
McGill Redmen Thursday night at 
Loyola. 

You want an excuse? Try this. 
Because many of the JVs had gone 
with the varsity Stingers for a two 
game set with the University of 
Maine, the Bees had to play with 
only two lines. McGill had four. 

Among those who accompanied 
the big team were top defencemen 
Tim Humberstone and Robert 
Martone, and forwards Doug Brown 
and D’Arcy Sheedy. Stinger captain 
Gilles Hebert and top right-winger 
Brad Hood didn’t go to Maine. and 
played in the JV game to get ice time 
and, in this instance, help the under- 
manned Bees. 

The two weren’t too thrilled, it 
seemed, about the prospects of aJV 


game, and neatly extricated them- . 


selves halfway through the second 
period by getting into a fight which 
resulted in both Hood and Hebert 
being thrown out of the game. 

The 10 skaters and one goalie left 
played their guts out, but just 


* couldn’t keep up with the Redmen 


who, aware that they outnumbered 
the Bees, forced Concordia con- 
stantly and virtually skated them to 


defeat. McGill’s good and ceaseless 
checking preyed on Concordia’s 
poor passing and bad positional 
play. 

“We spent most of today’s practice 
doing passing drills”, said coach 
Rich Bercuson after Friday night’s 
practice (the day after the game). 
“But you have to remember that 
we’ve got a young team with not as 
much experience as wt year’s 
team.” 

“We still haven’t ao our best 
team yet”, said Bercuson in reference 


_ to the fact that many JV players are 


still being tested out on the ——— 
Stinger team. 

The game wasn’t one- -sided 
throughout, 0-0 after the first period 
and close until half way through the 
second. Bee goalie Bruce MacDougal 
was superb, robbing the Redmen of 
at least four goals. 

Once the under-manned and tired 
Bees fell behind, it was impossible — 
for them to come back against the 
ever-fresh Redmen. Vince Demers 
scored the lone Concordia goal late 
in the third period. 

*** JV JIVE***The Bees play as 
usua! Thursday night at 7 p.m. 
against the Grads, a group of ex- 
Redmen, at the Loyola arena.*** 
While the Bees’ record slips to 2-3, 
the T.M.R. Oldtimers remain in first 
place with a 5-0 slate. 


